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Lady Curzon, enue by the Maharaja of Srinagar, at her left, and General Raja Sir Amar Singh, at her right.—See page 19 
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CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Chicago, Milwaukee @ St. Paul 
Union Pacific Line 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Union Pacific and Southern Pacific Railways. 


Three Daily Trains 


Nebraska, Colorado, Utah 


CALIFORNIA 


For detatled information call upon any railroad ticket agent or passenger 
representative of this company, or address 
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HE RON EARTH 

1 Bre ad,D Delicious ; Biscuits and Delicate 
are the results obtained by its use, 
ALL GROCERS SELL IT 


MADE BY ROYAL MILLING CO. Minneapolis, Minn. 


ABE AUTIFUL PICTURE BOOK, in full, bright colors,withstory and “pope 
I toentertain and delight the children,will be Sent toany wona 

be snint Mar ch 303,two two cent stamps for mailing Ans 

r town who does not sell BEN'HUR FLOUR. 
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AT HOME IN EVERY HOUSE 


Swift’s Premium Calendar 


for 1903 radiates beauty in whatever room it is 
placed. It is from the original by Asti, the noted 
French painter of beautiful women. It will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address for roc in stamps 
or money, or 10 Wool Soap wrappers, or 1 metal 
cip from jar Swift's Beef Extract. Send order to 
Swift & Company, Department 72, Stock Yards 
Station, Chicago, _——s 


Swift’s Premium Calendar is in keeping with 


Swift’s Premium 
Hams and Bacon 


—which lead all other fancy 
smoked meats in cure, flavor, 
and appetizing appearance. 
Silver Leaf Lard raises all 
cooking standards. 
Swift & Company, Chicago 


Kansas City Omaha St. Louis St. Joseph St. Paul Ft.Worth 











SCIENTIFICALLY 
APPLIED 


Natural Food 


MAKES 


Natural Bodies 








Extracts from the Remarks of Dr. Thomas at the Physical Culture Mass Meeting, 
held at the Grand Opera House, New York, June Ist 


(Copyrighted. Infringements Prosecuted.) 


The advantage of eating raw food is that you are 
eating vital food so that you can fill your system with vital- 
ity and cast off disease. If the food is scientifically 
suited to your condition, you can take this vital food in 
enormous quantities, so that you can soon force out all im- 
purities and rebuild your body. 

There is no danger of over-eating, as the food is perfectly 
suited to the requirements of your internal or vital organs. 

here is no over-exercise of one organ or under-exercise of 
another; but each organ has its special work to do, and does 
it with delight and pleasure. 

The food is so pleasant that those who eat it for a while 
never think of returning to tasteless, devitalized cooked food. 

It allows us to make a perfectly symmetrical body in the 
place of a deformed, diseased one. 

Sick and deformed men should be ashamed to look healthy 
animals in the face. No doctor should be allowed to prac- 
tice who cannot keep his own body healthy. 

There are elements in the Natural Food for each part of 
the body, so that each tissue is renewed and becomes vigor- 
ous in t’ the performance of its individual work. 

This vital material is of such nature that it does not long 
remain in our bodies, but rapidly changes them so that we 
have a new body every few months. 

Hence in the place of growing older, we grow 
younger. 

There is no telling how long a person would 
live who lives in accordance with nature on 
Natural Foods. 

There are thousands of persons who say they 
feel healthy, but they do not look so. No Insur- 
ance Company would accept them. Natural 
Food not only makes you wish for health, but 
possess it. 

Raw Food makes it possible for men to be as healthy as wild animals, in spite of their inte lligence. 

It is a well-known fact that the entire human race is half sick, while the wild animals rejoice in health, and 
yet we are supposed to have the most intelligence. 

The Creator, who formed man, also formed his food. 

Do you think he knew what he was doing? I do. 

I find by practical experience with it that it was formed perfectly to suit our requirements. 

Whereas, if I take the same food after having changed it from a living to a dead thing, that it no longer 
answers my requirements. 

There are elements in Raw Food which not only nourish the body, but keep it clean. 

Raw Food harmonizes thoroughly with Natural air, water and Natural heat. 

It allows one to exercise and rest in the fullest sense. 

I would as soon think of cooking the air I breathe, or the water I drink, as to cook the food I eat. 

Each mouthful of vital food taken into your body helps you to digest the next meal. 

Over-training is utterly impossible in the mental or physical athlete who is eating Raw Food. While, on the 
other hand, if he is eating cooked food, there is no telling when he will break. 

If one eats the food his Creator intended for him he will be able to manifest his Creator’s desires by living a 
perfectly healthy, happy, vigorous life: doing good to himself and others. Whereas, if he materially c hange: s his 
food from its original nature, he must go through life sick and deformed; making himself and others miserable. 

There is no life without life, and no continuation of life without other life. 

You may eat uncooked healthy live food and live, or unhealthy cuoked food and die. 


LET ME DIAGNOSE YOUR CASE. SEND FOR MEASUREMENT BLANK AND I WILL 
GIVE MY OPINION OF YOUR CASE FREE 


RAW FOOD Dr. Thomas’ Uncooked Bread cures Constipation, Obesity, Lack of Vitality 

and Indigestion. If you want to make a good, natural, healthy body, your 
spirit must have good healthy natural material to make it out of. BUY DR. THOMAS’ UNCOOKED 
BREAD. A sample sent on receipt of 10 cents. Wholesale rates on application. A package of 
24 cakes for 50 cents. Send coin or money order. LITERATURE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Julian P. Thomas, M.D., °5?* 26 West 94th St., New York 
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(ENGINEERING 


BY MAIL 





INSTRUCTION 
UNDER 
MEMBER OF 
FACULTY 

OF ARMOUR 
INSTITUTE 
OF 
TECHNOLOGY 





MAIN BUILDING 
ARMOUR INSTITUTE. 








Mechanical Mechanical Drawing 
Electrical Perspective Drawing 
Stationary Sheet Metal Work 
Marine Heating 
Locomotive Ventilation 
Navigation Plumbin 
Architecture Telegraphy 
Underscore Courses interested in. 
PMNs. 0 vc csi ws) Laue: aires 3 Orne eee ueaees 
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Collier's 


Cut out coupon and mail to American School of Correspondence, 











In addition to regular instruction papers, stu- 
dents in full engineering courses are furnished 
a Technical Reference Library (in ten volumes) 
as a help in their studies. 


American School of Correspondence 
Armour Institute of Technology J 





CHICAGO, ILL. 











Special round-trip excursion tick- 
ets on sale daily. Liberal return 
limits; best accommodations. 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED 
MOST LUXURIOUS 
TRAIN IN THE WORLD 


Leaves Chicago 8.00 p. m. daily; 
reaches San Francisco in less 
than three days. Two other fast 
trains at 10.00a.m .and 11.30p.m. 
The best of ys ates 
Compartment, Observation, 
Drawing-Room, Dining, Buffet- 
Library Cars (with Barber and 
Bath). Electric lighted. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC and 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC RYS. 
Tickets from any Railway Agent. 
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RESTFUL SLEEP 


In Camp, on the Yacht and at Home 


“Perfection” Air Mattresses 


CUSHIONS and PILLOWS 





Style 61. Camp Mattress with Pillow attached. 
Also showing Mattress deflated. 


Clean and Odorless, will not absorb moisture 
Can be packed in small space when not in use 
(@Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


MECHANICAL FABRIC CO. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 














sING If you want to 
& E | know how to do your 
advertising at less cost, if you 
pod wish to become an ad-writer or 
manager at $20 to $100, if you wish to gain 
knowledge that will positively increase your salary 
or income, if you wish your son or your daughter to 
learn a dignified and quickly-profitable profession, 
send three 2-cent stamps for prospectus and read in it 
the terms on which I give a positive guarantee of 
increased earnings. 
























to write for our 260-page free book. 
Tells how men with small capital 


CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, 133-4 Nassau St., New York 
PAYS c 1 make money with a Magic 
tern or Stereopticon. 


Lan 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St.. N. Y. 





TREES best by Test—78 Years 
LARGEST Nursery. 


Fruit Book free. We CASH 
Want MORE SALESMEN A Weekly 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; » N. Y.; Ete, 





free. ASTHMA REMEDY Co., UTica, N. Y. 
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ASTHM. A An unfailing remedy safe and sure. Book C. 
. 0 
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, ‘HERE is not a man, woman or child in this broad 


land of ours who is not interested in Automobiles— 





even if the interest be only that of self-preservation. 
We can not all of us own a machine, but most of us 
feel as the small boy does about his chance of being 
President—that we may get there some day. Mean- 
while it is interesting to know what Mr. John Jacob 
Astor thinks about the speeding of the devil wagon, 
and what Mr. Wayne MacVeagh considers the legal 
status of the motor car. Articles on both these topics 
are included in the coming number. The issue has 
been prepared to interest the fellow on the sidewalk 
rather than the man behind the goggles. The former 
is in the majority. So we have secured articles 
that describe in perfectly, clear and popular language the 
workings and salient points of the steam, electric and 
gasoline machines, written by the men who have in- 
vented and developed them. Mr. W. J. Lampton 
feels safe in being funny with the automobile — but he 
is wise in doing so at long range; Guy Wetmore Carry] tells the story of 
«The Girl in the Green Panhard,’’ to which H. B. Eddy contributes 
the pictures; Charles Dana Gibson has drawn an automobile double-page 
illustration, and Edward Penfield has made the cover design for the number. 
The red-coated girl in the corner above is a part of the design. She is all 
fitted for the fray ; and within the cover there are more of her — more 
automobile girls in furs and pelts and wonderful headgear — drawn from im- 
possible looking actualities by Miss Hope, and described by Miss Grégoire. 


Plain Talk About Advertisements 


T would not be fair for us to tell our readers how to win prizes in The 
Lion’s Mouth competition, even if we could. But, although we can not 
tell them what to do, we can very readily tell them what not to do, and 
here is one of the chief «‘Don’ts’’: Don’t answer question Number 8 with 
the statement that CoLiier’s carries too much advertising matter in compari- 
son with its reading matter. That criticism has been made, unjustly. Per- 
haps it will open your eyes when we show you by means of statistics that 
Cottier’s sins less in this respect—if you will call it a sin—than almost any 
other publication. There is no guess-work about the figures we give here. 
We have been so interested in getting at the facts of the case that we have 
had these comparisons carefully and accurately made. Our investigations 
show that of the 1,372 pages included in the fifty-two numbers of Co1.ier’s 
WeEKLy during 1902, 975—-or 70 per cent—were devoted to reading matter 
and only 417 pages, or 30 per cent of the whole, to advertising matter. 
Now where Co tigr’s gives only 30 per cent of its space to advertisements, 
The Saturday Evening Post gives 321% per cent, and its fifty-two numbers 
last year consisted of 1,192 pages only; the Youth's Companion occupied 
with advertisements 3014 per cent of its 724 pages of available space. The 
percentage of advertising in some other periodicals was as follows: The 
Ladies’ Home Fournal, 33 per cent; The Woman’s Home Companion, 36 
percent; Zhe Century, 39 per cent; Success, 46 per cent; The Cosmopolitan, 
42 per cent; Munsey’s, 42 2-3 per cent; and McC/ure’s, 58 per cent. It 
is plain from this array of facts that Cot.ier’s, after all, gives a better meas- 
ure of text than most of its contemporaries. And it gives better text, too, 
and a larger percentage of reading matter—and very much of this is made 
possible by that little 30 per cent of advertising matter. 


Fg Oliver Hobbes at the Durbar 


T the great Durbar at Delhi where King Edward has just been pro- 

claimed Emperor of all the Indies, and where all the princes of Hind 
gathered in barbaric splendor to do homage to their new Lord, Cotier’s 
WEEKLY was represented by John Oliver Hobbes (Mrs. Craigie), who at- 
tended every function and witnessed every ceremony under the most advan- 
tageous conditions—being the guest of Lady Curzon. Mrs. Craigie will 
write five articles for Coxtier’s—the first describing the reception of the 
viceregal party at Bombay and Delhi, and of the preparations for the Durbar 
ceremonies; the second and third papers will describe the Durbar itself, while 
the fourth and fifth articles will tell of the concluding events at Calcutta. 


An Invitation 

"THis is not the house that Jack built — it is the door 

of the house that P. F. Collier & Son built, where 
Cotuier’s Weexty is made. It’s a pretty good house, 
and spreads over almost an entire city block. We wish 
all our readers could see it, and inspect every department 
in it. We invite them to do so. When any of our sub- 
scribers come to this city we shall be only too happy to 
have them call on us, and we will show them our shop 
from top to bottom and tell them all about everything they 
want to know, so far as this is within our power. Perhaps, 
in visiting the plant, some of our subscribers may be able to suggest some- 
thing by which we shall be able to make a better paper for them. We 
know very well there is a lot of room for progress and improvement. 








THE LION’S MOUTH will be found on page twenty 























Factory Prices 
“On Approval’? Mine eet OUR ENPENSE 


if not found atour FACTORY PRICE 40 to 100 per cent, greater value 
than is obtainable anywhere at retail. Ask fur catalogue No. “L-3.” 


For superiority of design, material, construction, 
Gold Medals workmanship and finish, ‘‘Macey’’ furniture re- 


ceived the Gold Medal— ae hed 
the highest award at both JMET Extra 
the Pan-American and i 
Charleston Expositions. Quality 
$32 0 buys this 

. luxurious 
Turkish rocker, direct 


from the factory. 
COVERED with best 













quality machine - buffed 
GENUINE leather, 
Has genuine hair cushions, 


tufted back, spring rockers 


and ball-bearing casters. 
At retail a similar chair costs $50 to $70. Ask for catalogue No. “L-3” 
to 2:1 points east of the Mississippi 


We Prepay Freight aad north of Tennessee. (Freight 


equalized to points beyond.) 
THE FRED MACEY CO. Ltd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Makers of High Grade Office and Library Furniture. 


Brancnes: New York, 293-295 Broadway. Boston, 178 Federal St. 
Philadelphia, N.E.cor. 13th and Market Sts. Chicago, N.Y. Life Bldg. 

















THE ABOVE IS THE TRADE- 
t MARK WHICH FOR 300 7 
YEARS HAS DISTINGUISHED 


> 
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Chartreuse! 


—GREEN AND YELLOW — 


THE LIQUEUR MADE BY 
THECARTHUSIAN MONKSOF 
LA GRANDE CHARTREUSE, 
GRENOBLE, FRANCE. 
A GLASS OF THIS MOST e 
DELICIOUS AND WHOLE- 
SOME CORDIALISA FITTING 
FINALE TO A GOOD DINNER 


3 At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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The Best 
Interna- 


ARNICATOOTH SO} 


SL, tional 
25¢. Dentifrice 


Makes the teeth Seautiful, the gums 

hard, the breath sweet. Preserves as well 

as beautifies teeth. Overcomes all the 

objectionable features found in powders 

and liquids.” Convenient to use and carry. 
At all d-uggists. 


C. H. STRONG & CO., Chicago, U.S. A. 











IT’S A WONDER 


that anybody would trust eggs to a hen with all 
the chances of breaking and leaving the nest, 
when an Ertel Incubator is so cheap. The sim- 
plest, most effective smal! hatcher is the 


Hatching Wonder 


Has all the improvements of 
the famous VICTOR, and built 
just as well. It’s a sure hatcher. 
We pay the freight. Send for 
the book full of facts and pho 
tographs; 6c. by mail, prepaid. 


GEO. ERTEL CO. 
Quincy, Iii, 

















10 VISITING 35¢ 
Inet 
CARDS °% 
Latest and correct styles and sizes. Order filled day re- 
ceived. Satisfaction guaranteed. Not obtainable else- 


where at twice the price. Booklet “CARD STYLE” FREE! 
E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CQ., Dept. 205, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








CHEAP RATES California, Washington, Oregon, 
1 


Colorado. We secure reduced rates 
on household goods of intending settlers to the above 
States. Write for rates. Map of California, FREF. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO., 227 Dearborn St., Chicago, 





A CASE FOR 
THE HAGUE 


THE MONROE 
DOCTRINE SAFE 


THE NAVY 





HE REFERENCE of the Venezuelan dispute to the Hague 

tribunal may be taken as a cheerful omen in international 

politics for the coming year. That well-advertised court 

has had less work to do than a police justice in a Quaker 

settlement. If paid by the piece, it would hardly earn its 
expenses. It has been neglected by the powers in a way that sug- 
gests serious doubts in their own minds of the justice of the causes 
for which they sometimes go to war. This, its first spectacular 
case, will again cail attention to the fact that there is a tribunal 
especially designed to adjust the most painful dislocations between 
the nations by a form of bloodless surgery highly recommended by 
professors of international law. Whether it will ever 
take the place of the knife is a question upon which 
even the doctors disagree. The present case will test its 
efficiency to some degree. In the meantime no great harm has been 
done by the display of force against Venezuela. Indeed it has served 
a useful purpose in discovering the hollowness of so-called ‘‘punitive 
wars’? when the monitors are not spurred on by a lively sense of 
profits to follow the chastisement. How long would Great Britain 
and Germany have been content with seizing fishing-smacks, knock- 
ing about foolish little forts and sinking foolish little men-of-war that 
were intending to sink anyhow, if they felt sure of paying the ex- 
penses of more vigorous measures with a slice of Venezuelan land 
or a coaling station? A punitive expedition of this nature punishes 
only the avenger. ‘The two great powers return from the war out of 
pocket and out of dignity. 


O ONE IN THIS COUNTRY pretends to a liking for Castro. 

He is about the worst specimen of the Greaser dictator we have 
had to deal with—an insincere, cruel and ignorant adventurer, more 
dangerous as an adly than as a friend. But during the farce at La 
Guayra even Castro gained some sympathy at Washington, where he 
is heartily disliked, but where, also, the officials have known how far 
Germany would have liked to go if she dared. If her purpose was 
to discredit the theory of political action in South America which we 
call the ‘*Monroe Doctrine,’’ she failed most signafy. The powers 
have demonstrated very usefully for us that our government will not 
exercise its authority to save South American republics from the con- 
sequences of their own misdeeds, but the essential principle of the 
Monroe Doctrine has been most vividly emphasized by the ‘‘war.”’ 
It is well known that the President, before consenting to the block- 
ade, compelled a disavowal of any intention on the part 
of the powers to take their pay in land. The very 
action of the governments of Great Britain and Ger- 
many in consulting our State Department on each step of the pro- 
ceedings was a sufficient acknowledgment of every claim that has 
been made for the validity of the doctrine. If there were no 
Monroe Doctrine, it would be a long time before Venezuela would 
appear before the Hague tribunal as a’suitor legally defended. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s action throughout was in every respect dignified and 
sensible. Although he is not generally regarded as a man of peace, 
he has done more to advance the principle of arbitration both at 
home and abroad than any other President. Perhaps his success is 
partly due to the well-known fact that, although his mind is for 
peace, his heart is ever for war. He is above all things to be con- 
gratulated on bringing about terms of arbitration while eluding the 
responsibility of the arbitrator, which Germany and Great Britain un- 


dertook to impose on him. 


Ne IMMEDIATE CONSEQUENCE of the Venezuelan blockade has 
been to increase the volume of the demands for a greatly enlarged 
navy. We have never felt certain that the general public sympathized 
with the policy of creating an enormous sea force. The man in the 
street seems to hold to the opinion that the danger of a successful 
attack on this country by a superior naval power is slight, and he has 
not considered the necessity of going into foreign waters in search of 
trouble. The intricacies of a naval policy are Greek to him. But he 
is at most indifferent to the increase, while the advocates of more bat- 
tleships are incessantly active and undoubtedly will have 
their way in time. ‘They are led by the President himself 
and they number among them nearly everybody in official 
life in Washington, and of course all the military and naval authorities. 
Four rear-admirals recently gave their judgment in favor of a definite 
programme for building up a ‘‘first-class navy.’’ Rear-Admiral Ben- 
ham thinks ‘‘Congress should give us at least six heavy fighting craft 
at this session and four of them should be battleships of the Connecticut 
type.”’ He adds that ‘*Congress would do wisely in authorizing the 
construction of ten more between now and the end of five years.’’ 
Rear-Admiral Selfridge says: ‘**In five years the Germans will have 
at their command no fewer than tiirty-eight battleships, taking no 
account of the seven armored cruisers now built and the two already 
‘“Germany’s programme,’’ says Rear-Admiral Ben- 


3 


provided for.” 
ham, ‘thas now the advantage of us by sixteen armored ships, and at 


. 


the present rate, even providing four armored ships a year, we shall 
be behind her at the end of the next five years.’’ It is interesting to 
note that Germany is always the power we are measured by in these 
calculations. Our navy must be as strong as Germany’s. If we go 
to war, it will be with Germany. This is constantly the cry of the 
naval experts, and it is taken up by Senator Elkins, who goes almost 
so far as to predict that a war with Germany is a probability of 
the near future. But do the advocates of an increased navy realize 
that the Kaiser is liable to have more trouble in pushing through an 
extensive naval programme than the President? We are better- 
natured in responding to the demands on our purses for the navy 
than the Germans. It is only by sheer force that the Emperor has 
been able to advance his plans for a strong sea force to the point 
at which they now stand, and further efforts in this direction are cer- 
tain to encounter opposition from a nation financially crippled by 
recent industrial troubles. 


R. LORENZ GOES HOME with the good wishes of both the 

scientific and the unscientific world. The New York ‘‘Sun,”’ in 
a generous and able article, compares his visit with the triumphal 
tour of Dr. Marion Sims in Europe many years ago, and there are 
points of similarity between the journey of the great Viennese surgeon 
and the progress of the ‘‘country doctor’? from America through the 
hospitals of Europe. Dr. Lorenz, at first, suffered from a handicap 
to which Dr. Sims was not subjected. The publicity attracted to the 
operations at one time caused the more conservative of American 
practitioners to look askance on his achievements. But he wore 
distrust down by the frank innocence and heartiness of his manner 
not less than by the convincing nature of the expositions of his 
science. If any surgeons went to his clinics in New York and Chi- 
cago to scoff, they remained to applaud without reserve 
his display of force, accuracy, skill and modesty. It may 
remain a question among American surgeons whether all 
that is claimed for the Lorenz treatment is justified. Much appears 
to be due to the extraordinary personal power and sensitiveness of 
Dr. Lorenz himself that could not be accomplished by an operator 
less wonderfully endowed by nature. This is true of all surgery. 
The great surgeon is a great man. Sharpness of vision and power of 
muscle outweigh all book learning. But the difference appears to be 
more marked in the heroic manipulation of deformed limbs than in 
the use of the knife. But in any case the visitor has added much to 
the store of practical knowledge of the science of orthopedic surgery, 
and his visit has been of enormous value in directing public attention 
to the curable nature of many of the most melancholy malformations 
which curse childhood and especially the children of the poor. We 
wish him every kind of luck. He deserves well of mankind. 


HE TERRIBLE NEIGHBORLINESS created by the telegraph has 

made the whole world as familiar with all the details of the 
elopement of the Crown Princess of Saxony as it is with similar 
adventures of Mrs. Smith, Jones or Robinson, with the price paid by 
the ironmonger for his lady’s tiara or with the disturbances in the 
circulation of the millionaire patient of the moment. Her Highness 
suffered great indignities at the hands of her lord. He jeered her in 
public; in private arranged a domestic Index Expurgatorius of her 
reading. Tolstoi and Ibsen he forbade, and, finding her one day 
grappling with one of the works of Nietzsche, he took the book from 
her hand and beat her over the head with a philosophy that had 
cracked a more valuable brain than hers. Finally she fled with a 
professor of languages and at last reports was living with him in 
Switzerland, and, under direction of her lawyer, formerly a President 
of the Swiss Republic, was repulsing envoys from King, Kaiser and 
Pope. The tragedy would have been stage- managed 
better in other days. The princess and her lover would 
have disappeared in a cloud of mystery, from which they 
would have been rescued only after a century or two by the valor 
of a writer of romantic fiction. As it is, she may even come to 
this country with her professor—Herr Professor—and in due time 
she may be found pinching the five-finger exercise into the awk- 
ward fingers of our democratic youth with her own high-born and 
once serene hands. It is an anti-climax we find it impossible to 
forgive modern journalism in spite of the instantaneous thrill the 
papers have been able to afford us by the prompt publication 
of the first news of the elopement. As for the lady now so promi- 
nently before the eyes of both continents, her escapade is by no 
means a rude departure from the traditions of her family. If the 
etiquette of the Hapsburg Court is the strictest in the world, the 
rebellions against it have been proportionately violent. One of 
the Crown Princess’s cousins married a postilion’s daughter and then 
disappeared from the world of courts, and perhaps all others, as 
mate of a ship in the South American trade. Another lives like a 
peasant on the island of Majorca. The supposed present heir to the 


Austrian throne is a middle-aged person whose habits would shock 
1 








FAREWELL TO 
DR. LORENZ 
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the Tenderloin in New York. And all the world is somewhat familiar 
with the career of Prince Rudolph which culminated in his death, by 
suicide or murder, no one who has spoken knows which. All these 
details we give, not because we believe the elopement of the Crown 
Princess of Saxony is any more important or less immoral than the 
flight of the wife of a crusty tinker with a beguiling fiddler. The fact 
revealed by the acid of democratic criticism is that a nervous middle- 
aged woman, tormented by a dull and cruel husband, has run off with 
a weak-minded young man. 


HE STRUGGLES BETWEEN two baseball associations for the 
services of a ten thousand dollar outfielder make a convenient 
vext for moralizing and reminiscence. Every time the market 
value of such an athlete is rendered conspicuous by some squabble 
the observant world feels a certain thrill of horror. What! <A base- 
ball player receive ten thousand dollars when a college professor is 
lucky if at fifty he is reputed to receive half that sum, and actually 
receives thirty-five hundred dollars? A strange idea has grown up 
among us that the ideal worth of a man’s services should have some 
relation to the amount of gold from which he is able 


THE LABORER ; : : ag ‘sli is : 
AND HIS HIRE to separate his neighbors. This opinion is an actual 


novelty in history. Payment to genius in art and let- 
ters was formerly like the fees which we give in cabs and res- 
taurants—proof of a liberal spirit but no matter of right. Is 
socialism so rampant among us that Delehanty must be abused 
in order that some creature in less demand, some painter or physi- 
ologist, may be exalted? This is carrying too far the doctrine that 
the laborer is worthy of his hire. Our rich men, our Carnegies 
and our Rockefellers, are bringing us back to the antique rule, and 
making of learning and artistic talent a luxury to be paid for by 
generous patrons. Gladiators and baseball players are necessities. 


NE MIGHT SUPPOSE that there was no subject upon which 
the whole world wouid be more nearly of one mind than the 
evils of the employment of child labor. But the agitation against 
this relic of barbarism has encountered a good deal of opposition 
from persons who appear to be quite like reasonable human beings 
in other respects. A woman who signs herself ‘‘A Mother’’ writes 
to one of the leading Southern papers denouncing the attempt to 
procure legislation against the employment of infants in factories. 
We are not going to dignify the protest by republishing this silly per- 
son’s arguments. ‘The agitation will go on, for it is supported by the 
common-sense of the public. The employment of chil- 
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n factories is worse than cruelty to the children 
CHILDREN dren in factorie y en; 


it is an offence against the race. The evil has been 
growing because of the ignorance of the country on the subject, but 
the present agitation gives promise of awakening the public con- 
science to the danger and ending forever a system that stunts and 
stifles childhood. It may be true that the child’s wages are often 
necessary to the support of the family, though we doubt if in very 
many cases the pennies paid to the scrawny infants are more than 
a prop to the laziness or indifference of the parents. In any event, 
the duty of the State is not changed. It must prevent corporations, 
as it now prevents parents, from destroying the health and corrupting 
the morals of defenceless children. 


HE REFORM ADMINISTRATION in New York announces with 

a proud flourish that it has secured the services of an army 
officer, via the Republican machine, to direct the police force of the 
city. It seems to be one of the most immovable of the many stead- 
fast theories of municipal reformers that a military man is the ideal 
chief of police. We have never been able to understand why. The 
duties of a soldier are very different from those of a policeman. 
His attitude to the public is necessarily stiff and repellant, while a 
policeman ought to be on friendly and even affectionate terms with 


turned out. The professional politician is also a professional office- 
holder, and he is bound to acquire a vast deal of knowledge by long 
experience. In spite of his dishonesty, his efficiency is astonishing. 
By comparison, the reform department chief is a bewildered amateur — 
with the best intentions and the poorest performance imaginable. 
No wonder reform administrations are short-lived, and the public 
welcomes the return of the illiterate, corrupt and capable professional. 
The District Attorney in New York is not sure, but he 


decrease of crime in that community within recent years. 

Even the energetic prosecutor’s state of doubt is helpful to those 
optimistic persons who would like to believe that the town is growing 
better. But the number of such persons is not as large as it should 
be, or, perhaps, as it would be, if Mr. Jerome were surer of his statis- 
tics. Meantime it occurs to many others that the spectacular treat- 
ment of crime and criminals is not the best thing for any community. 


VERYBODY WONDERS what the world will say about him when 
he has passed away. Rather, he pretends to wonder. In fact, 
he feels assured, from an intimate knowledge of his own golden vir- 
tues, that it will say only good. Probably it will say nothing at all 
about most of us. The fading glories of the illustrious dead are a 
matter of proverb. The commonplace mortal is quicklimed into 
oblivion. Mark Twain has attempted to forestall post-mortem criti- 
cisms by collecting advance obituaries, but we can not indorse the 
method as practically accurate. A certain fear enters the heart of 
the most daring obituarist when the subject of his sketch happens to 
be alive and kicking. A careless word might make himself a proper 
subject for obituary. On the whole, we should say Mark Twain’s 
experiment was a failure, and add the hope that the day is far distant 
when an obituary can be written of him with impunity. But careful 
as Mark Twain has been that nothing but good shall be written of 
him, dead, while he is still alive, we understand he 
has taken even greater pains that, dead, he shall say asae 
nothing but good about the living. He has prepared 
an autobiography to be published in three sections after his de- 
mise. In the first edition, blank spaces will take the places of 
the names of persons still living who come into the narrative. In 
succeeding editions, these spaces will be filled with the names of 
the persons alluded to if they have had the good taste to purchase 
literary immortality by dying. This is a far more sportsmanlike 
plan than the more familiar one of hurling libels at the living 
through a posthumous publication from the safe protection of the 
grave. ‘The deceased takes no undue advantage. He does not aim 
his shafts at the quick, who are helpless to reply. He deals with his 
own equals; he takes a ghost of his own size. If the relatives of 
the victim complain, the publishers can say, ‘‘Why should you inter- 
fere? He has met Mark Twain on the other side of the Styx by this 
time and they have probably talked it all out. If Mark was wrong, 
he has made amends. He was a fair man; he will be a fair ghost.”’ 
CORE AGAIN for the newspapers. M. Jules Verne, whose per- 
formances in fiction give him some title to consideration as a 
prophet, says that in a very short time the daily press will altogether 
supplant and do away with the novel. Something like this we have 
heard before, but Jules Verne is no common prophet to be lightly passed 
over. Besides, as the author of eighty-four novels, his words carry 
weight, and no one can dispute his right to make this mortuary dis- 
position of his own works. Not many writers of fiction will be found 
to echo the Frenchman’s prophecy, regarding their own productions. 
In truth, there is a notion prevalent among the makers of novels that 
anything printed, published and made into a book is assured of some 
measure of lasting fame. Perhaps this idea is founded upon a super 
stitious belief in the perpetuity of the copyright record. At any rate, 
the published book—even if it be an admittedly bad book—is talked 
of as if it contained some occult virtue that will pre- 
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most of the people on his beat, including, of course, nurse girls and 
cooks. The soldier’s business is to enforce martial serve it from oblivion. It were useless to quote for naeee 


pee yeameietincn law in great emergencies, without regard to anybody’s these sanguine authors the wise Emerson’s saying, that 
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comfort or safety; the policeman’s, to enforce statu- 
tory law at all times, but always with tenderness for the comfort, 
safety and good-nature of the community. The police officer who 
raided a tinsmith’s shop, revolver in hand, and dragged to jail 
the tinsmith’s family for an insignificant breach of the laws, was 
an ex-soldier and his training showed in the burly manner of his 
discharge of duty. We should say the best man for chief of police 
was a policeman, on the same principle that we hire plumbers to 
mend our water-pipes, horseshoers to shoe our horses and lawyers 
to draw our wills. But a reform mayor almost invariably follows the 
example of Thompson’s colt and swims over the heads of the prac- 
tical and experienced to employ the theoretical and inexperienced. 
All the departments of the city government pass into the hands of 
amiable but unpracticed men, and the city’s work is never half as 
well done as it was when it was directed by the rascals whom we 
sibeon 20 , 


the longest human life would not suffice for the reading of one- 
half the books that have been approved by the sure test of time 
as the world’s permanent literature. These prolific persons do not 
read Emerson any more than they write like him. Whatever be 
the value of Jules Verne’s prediction, it goes without saying that 
the world could easily and would gladly dispense with the vast 
welter of trash that is put forth every year in the form of novels. 
That such stuff has only an ephemeral life is patent to all. If there 
be some perturbed spirits who fear that M. Jules Verne’s prediction 
is not sufficiently inclusive and deadly, let them take heart from the 
words of a more illustrious authority, the late Ernest Renan, who said 
that after a thousand years or so only two books would be reprinted— 
the Bible and Homer. But a thousand years is a long time to wait, 
and so M. Jules Verne’s prophecy is likely to be accepted as more 
comforting to the present generation. 
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Wrecked and rusting Machinery abandoned along the Side of the Canal 


Entrance to the Canal, Colon Side 


The De Lesseps House, with the Statue of Columbus in front 


igging the Great Isthmian Cana 


By Frederick Palmer, Special Correspondent of Collier’s Weekly 


Coton, December 28, 1902 

HERE is no greater mockery in nature than the 

jungle-laden rib which holds two continents in 

communion. By land it is forty-seven miles 

from Colon to Panama; by sea it is eight thou- 

sand. The first conception of the canal belongs 
to the first man who crossed the Isthmus. When Bal- 
boa looked down upon the Pacific from the heights of 
the Cordilleras, he inevitably let his imagination play 
on the possibility of splitting the pregnantly narrow 
barrier under his feet with the merged waters of two 
oceans. Another Spanish explorer, Don Angel Sou- 
vedra, went so far seven years later as to petition his 
king about his splendid dream. Certainly it is no dis- 
credit to Charles V.’s wisdom, considering the limited 
commerce with the western world a hundred years be- 
fore the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth Rock, and 
considering the absence of steam dredgers and diamond 
drills, that the plan was pigeonholed. 

In 1550, Galveo, a Portuguese navigator, wrote a book 
to prove the feasibility of the project. Throughout the 
sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, navi- 
gators and adventurers and governments were fasci- 
nated by the superb possibility in much the same way 
that we moderns are with the possibility of communi- 
eation with Mars. It was the cause of the unfortunate 
expedition of the British against Nicaragua, and the ob- 
ject of a Spanish scientific expedition to Panama in 
1780. Congress began passing resolutions on the sub- 
ject early in the century and is still hard at it. The 


two favorite routes of ‘to-day were the two favorite 


routes of two hundred years ago. The Darien route, 
one of the earliest suggested, has passed into limbo 
along with Captain Eads’ soaring fancy of a ship rail- 
way at Tehuantepec. ‘The first practical effort was 
made in 1852 by Frederick M. Kelly, a New York 
banker only twenty-eight years old, who obtained the 
first concession from the Colombian Government for 
the Panama route. With the gallantry of a Columbus, 
he spent his last dollar in endeavoring to enlist capital 
at home and abroad. 

As for the Suez, the conception of it belonged to De 
Lesseps no more than that of the American inter- 
oceanic canal to Admiral Walker. It was begun by 
the ancient Egyptians, and it would have been finished 
if the oracles of the time had not advised to the con- 
trary. 

De Lesseps’ Ambition 


On the opening day, when fifty ships passed over the 
ribbon of water drawn across burning sands of the des- 
ert, the hero of the hour looked for more worlds to 
conquer, and directed his gaze toward Panama. Hav- 
ing split one hemisphere he would split another. In- 
deed, splitting hemispheres seemed a very simple mat- 
ter to the pompous old Frenchman now. For this new 
enterprise he had rivers to cross and mountains to cut. 
Yet for the sea-level canal which he at first proposed 
there were few problems to test latter-day engineering 
skill. It was fairly within the limitations of Pharaoh’s 
age. Very likely Pharaoh could have completed it, as 
he did not have to pay his laborers, nor did he have 
to depend upon subscriptions to a stock company. 


Mr. Palmer has been sent to Central America 
to examine into-and report upon the conditions 
prevailing along the line of the Panama Canal. 
This is the first of three articles in which he 
‘will set forth his observations and conclusions 


The concession which De Lesseps secured was much 
the same as that of the quixotic Kelly, which had lapsed 
with time. It came fast.on the heels of the first au- 
thoritative survey by the United States Government 
of the competing routes, whose relative merits have 
racked the Congressional mind. Our enthusiasm for 
an American canal.having gone no further than talk, 
we did not play the dog in the manger to the French 
enterprise. Capital which had never given a.canal a 
moment’s ‘serious thought as a business investment, 
hastened in the most practicable manner to meet the 
demands of the great trade which had sprung into 
béing full-fledged with the finding of gold in California. 
The Isthmian railroad, forty-seven miles long, was 
completed in 1857, It nearly parallels the line of the 
canal. De Lesséps was in the position of buying a 
road already made, or building one of his own for 
construction purposes alone. The American Commis- 
sion has estimated that it is the one asset of the ruined 
company which is worth the price paid for it, $7,000,000. 
The road owns on lease the filled-in town site of Colon 
and pays for it and the right of way $250,000 a year to 
the Colombian Government. With a good roadbed and 
well managed by Americans, it stands out in this land 
of ‘‘Mafiana”’ like a chalk-line on a blackboard. 


Farce, Fraud and Tragedy 


In farce the work on the Panama Canal was begun, 
in farce it continued, and in tragedy it ended as the 
saddest and the most stupendous industrial catastrophe 
of history. A great function had been arranged at La 
Boca, the mouth, where the canal.was to enter the 
Pacific. The Count started from Panama in a steam 
launch, but his suite had neglected the practical as 
they did from first to last. It was ebb tide. A mile 
from shore the launch stuck in the mud. Hamlet, 
with mustache waxed and begirt with the scarf of 
the Legion of Honor, left out of the play, could at 
least do his stage business behind the scenes. He 
called for a spade and turned an imaginary clod of turf 
on the deck and made his speech as only a Frenchman 
could without loss of dignity. Of the superb honesty 
of the Count himself there was never any question. 
He could be bribed only through his vanity, but through 
that easily. 

His great name was the magnet which drew the mil- 
lions of francs from the stockings of the peasants of 
France until it seemed that there was no more end to 
the stream than the waters of the Chagres river. His 
easy confidence was an eyeless mask that made mis- 
doing contemptuous of.detection. Only the engineers 
did their work well, as French engineers usually do. 
They had chosen -the best route for the canal and laid 
it out wisely. In the execution of their designs the 
imaginary turning of the first spadeful of earth sufficed 
as an example for all branches of the service. Machinery 
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A completed Section of the Canal, near the Colon Entrance 


The deepest Cutting on the Route 


A Fleet of abandoned Launches—Entrance to the Canal in the Distance 


that was never needed was ordered for the commissions 
it brought from the manufacturers. Steamers dropped 
it on the shore where it lay to rust. 

Dishonesty became a matter of creditable acumen. 
A bribe was paid for a contract and a second was paid 
to escape performing it. The dredger which cost 
double its value was laid by for the sake of the profit 
to Monsieur in ordering another, while the Paris news- 
papers were filled with feuilletons that ought to have 
been starred as paid advertising. In all France there 
was not one man to come and see for himself and raise 
his voice in the name of honesty, or if such a one ap- 
peared your Director-General knew the way to keep 
him quiet. It was like turning the building of the 
Subway over to a tenderloin resort; a riot of café en- 
thusiasm using thousand-franc notes for confetti. A 
sea-level canal became a canal with two locks; a canal 
with two locks became a canal with four, and still 
France did not suspect, so far away was Panama, so 
mighty was the name of a dreamer blind to all save his 
own vanity. When $300,000,000 had been spent the toe 
of the peasant’s stocking was reached. What remains 
the Walker Commission estimates to be worth $40,000,- 
ooo. But this includes the Panama Railroad. Sub- 
tract its value of $7,000,000 and we have $33,000,000, 
or one-eighth of the amount paid in. For a space of 
forty -seven miles there is a line of unoccupied work- 
men’s houses and jungle vines climbing over rusted 
machinery. 

From the moment that you land at Colon until you 
reach the end of the route at La Boca, you cannot es- 
cape it. A description of the canal without references 
to the ruins would be as out of place as a history of the 
United States without any reference to George III. 
Unfortunately, such a colossal failure associated the 
name of Panama with an impossible task, when you 
might as well say that a strait is not navigable because 
a single ship goes on the rocks. 

The little port of Colon itself appeals instantly to the 
visitor as the bad taste in the mouth after the Pana- 
ma debauch. From the steamer, your first glimpse is 
of cocoanut palms among the corrugated iron roofs 
of warehouses and piers of foreign steamship lines. 
Their leaden-colored monotony burns the eyes, at the 
same time they are the welcome insignia of a foreign 
population. 


Colon—a Hopeful Town 


Colon is a place of passage, a way station under a 
tropical sun, which receives and forwards people and 
products of all lands. Freight waits on the piers until 
it is despatched by rail across the forty-seven miles that 
saves eight thousand. Passengers remain overnight in 
Colon,or Panama until their steamer sails for ports 
to the north or the south on the western coast. The 
only permanent foreign residents are the employés of 
the railroad, the consuls and the steamship agents. 
With the temperature averaging 80 degrees, they 
dwell under palm trees looking out upon the ever 
breaking surf of the Caribbean Sea. Without their 
purview house rent is cheap and life is only less idle 
than it is filthy. A population of black, brown and 
yellow dwell over puddles of green scum, and vehicles 
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The Duke of Connaught and Lord Kitchener reviewing 


A Battalion of Native Pioneers : 
Native Troops 










































































Lady Curzon, formerly Miss Mary Leiter of Chicago, Wife of Lord Curzon 
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Natives watching a Polo Match at Gulmarg Lady Curzon in her Barge of State 


THE AMERICAN VICE-QUEEN OF INDIA 


Lady Curzon, wife of India’s Viceroy, round whom centred the brilliant ceremonies of the Durbar at Delhi when Edward VII. 
was proclaimed Emperor of India.—See page 19 
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that are the relics of the French days dive in and out 
of ruts with the skill and nonchalance of long habit. 
You are as astonished when you rise in the morning 
to find that the cabs have not all broken down as you 
are that, in view of their surroundings, so many people 
are still alive. 

And sitting in the mire Colon looks up hopefully to 
every visitor for some word about the coming of the 
Americans with their spades, when once more the line 
of wooden workmen's houses, whose open windows 
stare at derricks, locomotives and spoil cars sinking 
entwined with vines, and spoil cars and expensive ma- 
chinery sinking into the soil under shelter of rank 
tropical growth, shall be occupied again by the black 
workmen imported from the West Indian islands, to 
care the sun and disease for eighty cents a day, anda 
fourteen by sixteen shanty will be a valuable piece of 
property. Martin Higgins, who was washed in with 
the first influx of the French, has been confident 
from the outset that the Americans would eventually 
build the canal. (I may say confidentially that no 
one on the Isthmus believes in the Nicaragua route.) 
From his doorway, where Martin sits to be fanned by 
the evening breeze, he can see that monument of French 
extravagance, which is the first building you notice on 
entering the harbor, the De Lesseps House. 


A Deserted Palace 


His associates not only appealed to the great man’s 
vanity by building him a residence, but they built a 
place to put it on—Crzs/obal Colon Point. Here the 
President of the Republic, if he should come, could be 
comfortably housed and make a speech from a cool 
veranda. In front of it is a statue of Columbus point- 
ing out toa half-clothed Indian maid what his coming 
to the New World meant. It was the intention to un- 
veil this gift of Empress Eugenie with the ‘‘opening”’ 
ceremonies. But the winds and the climate played 
havoc with the veil, and the ‘‘opening’’ ceremonies had 
such a faculty for receding as the work went on, that 
finally it was most appropriately let go without any 
function exc ept that of cynical dejection. Dig beneath 
the surface of Colon Point, and it is said that you will 
find much valuable machinery. ‘The breakwater was 
made from Belgian concrete blocks at a cost of $75 
apiece, which offered a better opportunity of turn- 
ing a commission than native rocks. De Lesseps oc- 
cupied his palace only two weeks, while Colon says 
he inspected the surf instead of the work on the canal, 
and it is now empty, as are most of the houses and 
bungalows back of it. When the American Commis- 
sion was announced as coming, the New Panama Canal 
Company spent a considerable sum in preparing it for 
their occupancy. But the Americans had not come 
to Colon with comfort in view. Naturally, they spent 
most of their time along the route which was the sub- 
ject of their investigation. When they wanted to go 
to Alhajuela, the French Director-General forwarded 
supplies to the nearest point on the railroad and other- 


“The Fr 


EBBE a man 
oughtna mention 
an elephunt in 


prar: yet mebbe an ele- 
phunt das got a never- 
dyin’ soul; anyhow, the 
King here’s got a plaguy 
sight more claim on etar- 
nity than a heapa people 
I call to mind,’’ observed 
Limpy Hawes, glancing 
up with fond affection at his charge’s 
mighty head, bent a trifle by being 
pressed against the roof of the elephant- 
car, twelve feet from the floor. 

The old keeper settled back in the 
pile of hay from which the King of 
Menagerie Cay was feeding, laid his lame 
leg at a comfortable slant and threw 
his quid into a corner. To listen to the 
impending tale, I drew the bran-box on 
which I sat near him, for the roar of 
the circus train in the mountain cuts 
was deafening at times. 

“The King don’t know I’ve felt like 
prayin’ for him many a time, but I 
have. Ev'ry season sence he done what 
he did, I know moren’ more that he 
fetched me back, as the man says, ‘from 
the fringe of despair, the verge of deso- 









o- lation and the border of everlastin’ 

woe.’ Though I reckon that’s purty 
strong in my case, ‘fringe of despair’ and ‘everlastin’ 
woe’; for even ef I’d really a-married the widder I’m 
a- goin’ to te U1 you about I’ d a-died sometime. 


“It’s goin’ on nine year now, but 4e hain’t forgot, 
nuther have I. One winter ’bout Crismustime, I was 
v-lazyin’ round winter quarters mighty res’less stayin’ 
in one place so long, wishin’ the old man woulda sent 
me after new critters agin to Asiy or Africy, ither one, 
when there come a letter for me, from a shyster lawyer 
in Sedaly, Missury, sayin’ my mother’s brother’d gone 
on and left me a store and post-offis in a town called 
Dobbersvilie. 

“Well, sir, I'd allus kinda thought of him bein’ rich, 
tenny-rate of havin’ a lot of proputty, and so I was 
sorta jubilatin’. I mighta knowed I'd git it, for there 
warn’t nobody else to git it but me, but, takm’ oath, 
he’d dug his claws so deep into the sands of time 
I reckoned he warn’t never goin’ to let go. 

‘The upshot on the whole thing was I piked out to 
Dobbersville and perceeded to make a golblame ijit of 
myself, a day at a time, and you'd a-thought I ’uz 
workin’ by the piece, I kep’ at it so stiddy. 

‘The town was ten miles from the railroad, had a 
popyalashun of fifty-seven in common and a hundurd 
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wise provided for a journey to occupy two weeks, which 
was the shortest possible time to allow if the wines 
were always to be properly iced. The oldest as well 
as the youngest members of the Commission went out 
and back in two days. Under our régime the De Les- 
seps House will probably be relegated to the clerical 
force, while the Directing Engineer will live at Gor- 
gona, midway between the oceans, which is on higher 
ground and much cooler and healthier and near the 
field of work, though he will have to forego the pleas- 
ure of looking out upon those beautiful Belgian blocks. 


The Route and the Cost 


To put it simply, the route of the canal is through a 
backbone of high hills shelving toward either ocean. 
The shelf on the Atlantic side is wider than that of the 
Pacific as two is to one, and either slope carries with it 
a river to the sea. That emptying into the Pacific, the 
Rio Grande, is of little consequence to the engineers. 
The other, the Chagres, is of immense consequence. 
The gentle flowing creek in the dry season becomes 
a flood in the rainy season. Not only must its angry 
course be changed, but its waters are to be impounded, 
and its every possible mood anticipated and provided 
for. A sea-level canal would mean cutting through the 
backbone to the depth of the harbor entrance, a task 
which the quixotic De Lesseps estimated that he could 
perform and put the canal in working order for $120,- 
000,000, as against the $300,000,000 he spent without 
making any canal at all. The American plan is fora 

canal with locks to cost $184,000,000, exclusive of the 
work already done. 

On either side, then, in the lowlands, the canal will 
be a ditch, and across the high country the level will 
be artificial. The Chagres will be transformed from 
the enemy of the engineer to his ally by means of the 
locks and a gigantic dam. The third stage of the jour- 
ney will be through a regulated artificial lake made of 
the Chagres flow, with plenty of room for anchorage. 

The visitor who would see the canal is immediately 
referred to the Culebra cut, the deepest artificial cut- 
ting in the world. It is the spectacular showplace of 
the Isthmus and will ever remain so. Here the crest 
of the Cordilleras rises six hundred feet above the sea 
level, and here the new Panama company is making 
time (until the government shail take over the work) 
by the employment of three or four hundred Jamaica 
negroes. Nothing has been done in any other part 
since the climax of 1889. At that time word went 
forth that the shifting nature of the soil made the 
Culebra cut impossible. The new company set itself 
the task of demonstrating the error of this conclusion 
by continuing the excavation, and it has succeeded en- 
tirely to the satisfaction of the American engineers. 

The money which was spent on Cristobal Colon 
Point would have built the breakwater which the 
Northers of the winter season require. From the 
veranda, however, the vain builder of the Suez on his 
second visit to Colon could see the entrance to the 
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From which Limpy Hawes of Dobbers- 
ville was rescued by the King and 
restored to the life of the Circus 


By Broughton Brandenburg 
ILLUSTRATED BY E. L. BLUMENSCHEIN 


and six Sattaday nights. They’s one street, and it had 
a hard time to keep from bein’ nuthin’ moren a pike. 
They’d a mayor durin’ the war and sometime after- 
wards, but the only Republikins, old Pop Simmonses 
family, had moved away, so they’d stopped holdin’ elec- 
shuns, it warn’t no use, and whoever was postmaster 
was mayor and whoever kep’ the store was postmaster, 
so ma’s brother’d been z¢ about twenty-two years. 

“My official juties begun the first day, for they hadn’ 
been nobody to give out the mail for two weeks and 
they was sixteen letters and nine postal-cards waitin’, 
besides a lot of patten medicine advatizmints. By 
Jiminy, I’ve seen Belshazzar Speens, the carrier for 
a string of three towns, come in there with his spring 
waggin loaded with newspapers, kidney magazines, in- 
surance calendars, college circulars, green-goods per- 
spectuses and sarsaparilly almanecks, and with two 
letters in the Dobbersville sack. 

“But as I ’uz sayin’, I ’uz slam-banged right inta 
things, which might be some axcuse for the way I 
acted. It ’uz Monday, and the preacher on that circuit 
had stayed over—mind ye—at the Widder Chattaway’s 
house—which pint you'll understand farther along, 
when I git to it. So they called a mass meetin’ of 
the citizens, which didn’ take long, seein’ most of 
‘em had been hangin’ ’round the store stove sence 
corn-shuckin’ time, and, sence ma’s brother died, had 
been sittin’ in committee of the whole, on the munici- 
pal crisis. Anyhow, the preacher sorta swore me in, 
and bein’ new to public life, I kinda liked it and made 
’em a little speech, callin’ ’em ‘feller citizens’. 

‘Right there’s where I begun makin’ a fool outa my- 
self. Without due considerin’ I simply took the oath 
and chained myself down in a new cage before I’d smelt 
around the outside, and it’s a plaguy sight easier to 
git any critter satisfied with his new cage if he gits 
a smell all ’round the outside first. 

‘To begin with, the young feller who'd helped ma’s 
brother run the place had been so golblame anxious to 
make a good showin’ and sell goods before I come that 
they warn’t nuthin’ much left on the shelves and in the 
barr’ls, and they’s only four dollars and sixty-two cents 
in the drawer, and the book where he kept count on 
the tick had a bunch of charges that showed I 'uz owed 
by ev’ry man for six miles around and some had driv 
over from the next county, hearin’ of this risin’ young 
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canal all ready to receive ships, and doubtless his flat- 
terers counted upon his imagination to supply the rest, 
while he returned to France to squeeze the peasant’s 
stocking for more money to squander. For ten miles 
you may proceed up this ditch in a launch without for- 
feiting the illusion that you are in a completed canal. 
So it is for the size of ships which the French engineers 
contemplated, except where the streams which cross 
the canal have silted in their alluvial deposits. This is 
piled up at the junction with the Mendes river, until a 
rowboat can scarcely pass. But otherwise there has been 
little deposit. One’s previously conceived ideas of a 
Panama company that was all work and no play, 
thanks to the terrible revelations twelve years ago, 
is shattered. He is amazed to find relatively how near 
the canal was to completion when the company threw 
up the sponge in face of the Culebra cut, and every last 
franc seemed as good as wasted. 


A Scene of Reckless Waste 


Upon the sharpest estimate $30,000,000 worth of work 
has been done, and that is a good start in any enter- 
prise not financed by J. Pierpont Morgan. The Colon 
end was given to an American dredging company, which 
seemed to consider a contract, despite the less expensive 
way of crossing an itching palm, a thing to be ulfilled 
instead of a formality. It is hard to convince one’s self 
that you are not in a gently flowing stream instead of 
an artificially made ditch, such is the havoc that the 
rich soil, the heavy rains and the warmth of the tropics 
play with all the works of man. On the spoil banks, 
not so long ago reeking with the rank mud from the 
dredgers’ shovels, there is a wall of green as thick as 
any untramped jungle, overtopped by trees with trunks 
as thick as a man’s body. But nature never made a 
stream quite as straight as this, which gives you a vista 
for thousands of yards in unbroken expanse of leaden- 
colored water silent as the grave of De Lesseps, except 
for the splash of a fish or the plunge of an alligator, 
and narrowing until it is only a faint line dividing a 
sea of foliage. On every hand, besides, are the remind- 
ers of all that the peasant’s stocking paid for in vain— 
marooned dredgers and launches, some of which were 
never under steam. Poke aside the limb of a tree on 
one bank and you disclose a pile of steel castings, and 
on the other a long column of steel piping of the diame- 
ter of a man’s height, which were rolled from an ocean 
steamer’s deck never to be moved. Above the wreck 
orchids smile in their purity as they have for millions 
of years, and occasionally there is a native hut of a 
type which has changed as little as the landscape since 
man began to dwell from hand to mouth in this land of 
mafiana and bananas. At Bohio, where the first flight 
of locks is to be built, the cut ends abruptly in the 
jungle which approaches the highlands. Beyond that, 
until you reach Culebra, there is only a depression in 
the foliage to show that the spade has been used, and 
the foliage of course causes millions of dollars more 
wreckage. 
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financeer’s anxiety. When I said four dollars and sixty- 
two cents I meant outside the bum‘half-dollars, rebel 
shinplasters and plugged quarters they’d dug up and 
passed on him. Takm’ oath, when I got straightened 
‘round, I had to morgidge the place to keep it. I 
found I’d quit the ancient and honorable perfession of 
the show bizzness to be the leadin’ bizzness man in a 
growin’ Western town, mayor, postmaster and leader 
in sassiety, with chances of not havin’ to use up at the 
start more’n five-sixths of what I had put away fora 
rainy day. 

‘‘Now, we git to the second pint, like a snake, as the 
Burman says of the £arazts, kinda roundabout. My 
whole trouble was wantin’ somethin’ for nothin’. Did 
you ever notice that most of the hell raised in this 
world comes from too many people tryin’ to git some- 
thin’ for nothin’? Ye see what I got for bein’ am- 
bishus *bout ma’s brother’s propputty? Now ye’ll see 
what come on me for hankerin’ after some more. I’d 
put one foot in the mud and it ’peared like I ’uz jest 
itchin’ to git the tuther in the mire. 

‘Well, anyhow, ev’rythin’ bein’ strange to me, I 
sorta kep" my mouth close shet at first and dodged 
*bout three hundurd and fortysem pryin’ questions 
consarnin’ my private affairs ev’ry day. I larnt a 
lot a-dodgin’. 

“T larnt, for one thing, that ef I didn’ go to church 
and Sunday-school I ’uz a dang’rous character that it 
warn’t safe to live in the same community with, and ef 
anybody ever found out I’d been in the show bizzness, 
I run the risk of bein’ tarred and feathered before 
breakfast. 

‘‘What I oughta done shoulda been to git right out 
and back to Bridgeport to winter quarters. But, takm’ 
oath, ev’ry other person that come in the store had 
somethin’ to say consarnin’ the Widder Chattaway and 
kinda hinted I might be doin’ no 
harm to perk up my ears and git 
in the game. Said she’s spry and 
lively, good-lookin’ and a_ bully 
housekeeper, could sing like a 
brown thresher and had two hun- 
durd acres of the finest corn land 
in Missury. 

“By Kraminy, there was so durn 
little goin’ on I sorta got worked 
up by Sattaday, which mornin’ she 
come into the store. 

‘**Good-mornin’, Mister Hawes,’ 
says she. 

‘**Good-mornin’, marm, cold day,’ says I. 

““T reckon me and you hain’t seen each other yit. 
Mebbe you don’t know me. I’m Miss Chattaway,’ 
says she. 

“““Happy to see you lookin’ so well, Missus Chatta- 
way,’ says I, thinkin’ about that land. Command- 
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ments says ‘thou shalt not covet.’ Thought of that 
moren’ onct sence. 

‘Well, sir, it’s no use me tell you all she said and 
done. She surely kep’ up the sense of her name. 
Takm’ oath, I never heard the like, and I’ve seen a 
lot of women who could talk some, ruther I should say 
J’ve seen durn few who couldn’, and most of tAem was 
at a distunce. .But, anyhow, by the time she got her 
spool of No. 70 white and got out I’d give my word 
to take dinner at her house on Sunday, to match some 
dotted Swiss for her when I went to Sedaly, and when 
it was org’nized, to sing in her new choir! 

‘‘Now, you don’t need to laff. A man who'll do a 
thing like that is to be pitied, not laffed at. 

“It takes a silly woman or prosperity to make a fool 
outa the man nothin’ else kin tech. 

‘‘Wallopin’ Moses, all that day I ’uz hangin’ ’round 
the Barbetters’ Bitters’ mirror back of the post-offis 
boxes, a-combin’ my chin-whisker, and I reckon I 
washt my hands twict or more. I ’uz bad off, and 
I kep’ a-thinkin’ and a-thinkin’ ’bout that land. 

‘‘What did I do that night but leave Henny, the 
young feller, to run the store—bizziest night of the 
week—while I hooked ma’s brother’s old dun mare to 
the spring waggin, driv into Sedaly, bought two biled 
shirts, a new slouch hat, and spent purt-near nine dol- 
lars on a suit of mighty purty green and gray clothes. 
Ye see, livin’ on a train and eatin’ on the lot, a man 
gits kinda keerless like, and I ’uz jest bound to throw 
a little dog, when I went up to the widder’s. 

‘The nex’ mornin’, not havin’ anythin’ like a band 
beginnin’ playin’ to tip me jest when the Sunday-school 
performance begun, I made Henny, who slep’ over the 
store too, promise to stay right by me and see me 
through. He took me in, and after I’d shuck hands 
with a lot of people who owed me money, ali I had to 
do was sit in the men’s Bible class and wateh the doin’s. 
I soon ketched the idee. ; 

“Ye see I’ve been a lot of places and seen and done 
a lot of things, but I’d never knowed before jest what 
the inside of a Sunday-school looked like. But I started 
right in to larn. That was January, and by August I 
’uz superintendent. 

“There warn’t nothin’ happened in church ither, 
only I got to worryin’ about somethin’. I’d heard a 
man say onct that there’s one of the table-tools you 
mussen’ eat with ef you want to be perlite, but takm’ 
oath, whuther it ’uz the fork or the knife, I was plumb 
bum-fuzzled. 

‘‘But that didn’ bother me much when I got to the 
widder’s and we got set down to 
the table jest plumb hid under 
all that ’uz on it, for I seen the 
preacher used whatever come han- 
dy, and Mister and Missus Lar- 
kins, who’d been ast in too, was 
expert with both, could stab a beet 
pickle half-way crost the table 
with the fork, and had no trouble 
keepin’ the thinnest kinda jell on 
a knife. 

“It was rather heavy goin’ for 
me in the talkin’ line, for I didn’ 
dare open my mouth about any- 
thin’ I knowed ’bout in ¢4zs world, 
it bein’ all circus-larnin’, and I ’uz 
out of their class, consarnin’ the 
next. So I jest set quiet, noddin’, 
smilin’ and lissnin’ to.’em gabble. 

‘The preacher told some rattlin’ 
good stories. Larkins axplained 
to me how he come to put in wheat in the two back 
fields instid of corn, and the wimmen lef’ jest about 
two things in the universe onmenshuned and I fergit 
the names a-them. 

‘The widder talked like a Gatlin’-gun, and had a way 
of makin’ you lissen that shoulda warned me, but I 
kep’ thinkin’ about the land. , 

“We stayed all afternoon and had another bite to eat 
before we went to church at night. On the way I 
walked on one side of the widder and the preacher on 
the tuther, and when we come. up the aisle I heard 
more’n one snicker. The preacher ’peared so all-fired 
on-anxious to leave us that I ketched on to what he’s 
thinkin’, and so after church I jest skun out with the 
widder right away, and we ambled home in the moon- 
light. 
eeTakm! oath, I never felt before jest like I did that 
night, and not more’n onct or twict sence, and I reckon 
I’m jest as well off ef I never feel thataway agin. For 
a while I ’uz tickled all over, then I ’uz sad and anxious 
and felt like sayin’ somethin’ to her I didn’ jest know 
what, but I was mighty onsartin of myself, and any- 
thin’ that makes a man onsartin of himself is dan- 
g’rous. 

“She axplained to me all about the choir. She’d 
allus been a whole lot of a singer herself and had been 
hopin’ to git up a choir, but she couldn’ git nobody to 
practis; for ef the men singers happened to be married 
their wives got green-eyed about her and ef single they 
fit between themselves on her account, sooner’r-later. 
This sorta give me another line on the widder, but 
I kep’ thinkin’ about the land. 

“IT told her I couldn’ sing and she said I could, and 
wanted to know what voice I had. I said I didn’t 
know. She said it didn’ make much diffurnce any- 
how, as Hank Downey couldn’ sing nothin’ but bass 
and so I just ad to be the counter. I reckoned I 
couldn’ be any wuss in one than the tuther, mucho 
malo, as the greasers say. 

“It ain’t any use-a me tellin’ 7 about the philan- 
derin’, it’s too golblame silly; but from that on the 
widder and me kep’ gittin’ thickern’, thickern’, thicker. 
The first choir practis she told ’em I’d sung in a big 
church in Pennsylvany but was out of practis. After 
the first song Hank Downey ast me if practis was a// 
I was out of. But we kep’ pluggin’ away, and after 
three weeks of gittin’ together twict a week we’s lined 
up for action, runpawdar, as the Roosians say. 

“The widder sung soprano, Mis’ Gibbs alto, Hank 
Downey bass, me the counter, and Sar ’Lizabeth Tom- 
pert played the pedal-organ. The widder bossed the 
whole she-bang, and she kep’ shovin’ me to the front, 
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proddin’ me from behind like in a way that shoulda 
warned me, but I kep’ thinkin’ of the land. 

“‘She had made up her mind that I must sing a solo 
the first Sunday, she one before preachin’ and me one 
after the sarmon. I forgit what she picked out for me, 
but it ’uz a dazzler with a whole lota spots in it where 
I couldn’ doanymore’n yell. Sence they wanted it, I’d 
made up my min’ I ’uz goin’ to give it to ’em, by 
Kraminy! 

“Seems to me it ’uz somethin’ that started in the 
chorus like this: ‘Pull for the shore, sailor, pull for 
the shore.’ Well, sir, I’d a cold sweat all through 
meetin’ till it come my turn and then I had the all- 
firedest time a-gittin’ enough breath to breathe with, 
let alone to sing with, till I got started, and then you 
oughta heard me pull for the shore. Say, the whole 
board of trustees come around to shake hands, and, say, 
they couldn’ _— wait for pertracktud meetin’ time 
to come, so’s I could sing the mourners inta the light. 
The preacher never come nigh, and in a week’r two 
begun to talk of resignin’ on account of his health. 

“TI didn’ lose much money in the store bizzness, 
mostly because my axpenses ’uz light, and by-en-by 
bizzness begun to pick up after people had used up 
all they bought on tick. Everythin’ "uz goin’ on too 
smooth to last, by the time spring come. I ’uz soakin’ 
up religion, choir music and Bible-class lessens, like a 
dry sponge dipped in a water-bucket, but the sarpent 
stole in. I might a-knowed it. 

‘‘When them warm May days come around I begun 
to hanker for the tents and to sigh for the critters. At 
night I’d dream the old King here was nosin’ ’round 
over me in the dark onct more, and some days, by 
jingy hickles, I’d weigh out a pound of Coffee A when 
the customer wanted granulated and I’d charge ’em 
double price for both. 

‘‘At the end of the first six months I went to pay the 
intrust on the morgidge I’d put on the store, till I could 
git the money in on what that he-heifer of a clerk 
had sold on tick, and what d’ye think! I found the 
morgidge had been bought—yessiree—dought by the 
widder! 

‘That night, when I walked home with her from the 
choir practis, I plunged. She set the day for the 7th 
of October. She said it would be ten years that day 
sence Chattaway died and she wanted to keep things 
in round numbers ef she could. I wasn’ very handy at 
lovin’ her up, but she said she’d teach me, and she did. 
They’s somethings, though, that’s best forgot. 

‘‘All summer I kep’ thinkin’ of the tents and of the 
King, and then of the widder and the land. By-en-by 
August come around and I ’uz gittin’ so settled down 
that I begun to git interested in the postal cards. 
Environment’s a great thing, hain’t it? 

“One day, two yeller ponies drivin’ like Sam Hill, 
hitched to a spring waggin with paste smeared over 
the sides, come rippin’ through the town. Slapped up 
a couple of twenty-four sheets and a lot of yeller bills 
and ’uz gone agin almost before I could git out from 
behind the counter. 

“There it was! Our show was comin’ to Sedaly in 
two weeks on a Sattaday! There ’uz the ‘wonderful 
pack of trained sea lions,’ Billy Waters’ outfit—my! 
didn’t I know ’em? ‘The Lorimers, the world’s great- 
est troupe of aérial artists’—-laws! could I ever fergit 
them Rooney boysand Hodge girls?—‘Signor Larapetita 
and Signorina Mondragona,’ None-such Rafferty and his 
wife, ‘the unsurpassed and incomparable bareback rid- 
ers, and single, solitary, scintillating stars of the hippo- 
drome.’ There was good old Dan Price, the joey—he’s 
gone on now, though. There was ‘Hector, the largest 
elephunt in captivity,’ and walkin’ along in front of 
him in the picter was a dirty-lookin’ nigger mahout. 
That made me mad! 

‘I jest lef’ the store to run itself and went upstairs 
and laid them bills on the bed and rolled on ’em and 
hollered. You know how a dog will roll on somethin’ 
which nobody else likes. Yessir, takm’ oath I ’uz jest 
a plumb golblame ijit for the next sevrul days, then I 
got kinda cooled down‘a little bit. The widder didn’ 
know what on earth to make of me and the funny way 
I carried on. I kep’ it under purty well at that, I 
guess. The big question ’uz, could I stand the strain 
till the show come and went? I tell you, I had to think 
durn hard about that land. : 

“The grand smash of my backbone come on Thurs- 
day night before show day. On the way home the 
widder ast me ef I didn’ wanta drive inta town with 
her on Sattaday and see the parade. I jest couldn’ say 
nothin’, but nodded my head. I knowed my staves was 
all kicked in and that somethin’ was goin’ to happen, 
jest what I couldn’ say. Ef Dobbersville ketched onto 
my prevyus career from some of my old gang, there’d 
be purty apt to be a vacancy in high official circles. I 
knowed that much, but I jest couldn’ stay away, post- 
offis or no post-offis, store or no store, widder or no 
widder, land or no land. 

“T couldn’ eat no breakfust that Sattaday mornin’. 
I got up about five, cleaned up a little in a dallyin’ sort 
of way and went up to the widder’s drivin’ in my new 
spring waggin behind the old dun. She talked all the 
way inta town, and.I set and thunk it all overn’ overn’ 
over. Sometimes I’d sigh and sometimes I’d trimble, 
and she thought it was all meant for her. 

‘“‘By-en-by I made up my min’, and when I set my 
jaw it’s sot. We could tend to all our bizzness and 
then see the parade from a place where none of the 
old boys could see me, and then—and then—then we’d 
drive back to Dobbersville and I’d sing in the choir on 
Sunday mornin’ as usual, a highly respectable citizen, 
principal merchant, mayor, postmaster and superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school. 

‘The streets in Sedaly ’uz jest jammed. There’s the 
rubber balloon man, the popcorn man, the Rube with 
the advatizin’ sign on his back, the kids all dressed in 
their white clothes stickin’ out stiff, with pink and blue 
ribbons hangin’ down their backs, and all ’round in the 
winders and on the sidewalks bunches and bunches 
of people ’uz waitin’ for the parade. 

‘“‘Purty soon ’long come the man who’s lookin’ to see 
ef all the hosses ’uz tied, for hosses scares somethin’ 
awful at elephunts. Ev’ry now-en-then some kid would 
yell, ‘Here it comes!’ and my heart’d jump right up in 
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my mouth jest like I ’uz seein’ a parade for the first 
time. 

“It seemed to me them minnits was hours and onct 
or twict the widder ast me ef I didn’t feel well. By- 
en-by I said no, and she said we’d go and sit in the 
waggin’ which was hitched a couple-a rod down a side 
street. We could see the parade by standin’ up on the 
seat, and, thinks I to 
myself, I won’t be so 
apt to be seen by any 
of the boys. ow, 
mindye, we'd been 
standin’ for a while in 
the edge of the crowd 
part way out in the 
street, right where the 
parade would pass. I 
didn’ think nothin’ 
could possibly come outa 
that. 

‘‘We warn’t any more 
than up in the waggin 
before I ketched the first 
sound of the band leav- 
in’ the lot. Jest as soon 
as ever I heard it all the 
chill went out of me and 
I ’uz as happy and as ax- 
cited asa boy. It come 
neardern’, neardern’, 
nearder, and then old 
ema Side - ribs - and - 

acon opened up on-the 
calliope. The crowd ’uz 
yellin’ and stretchin’ its 
neck, and a soon I 
knowed they’d ketched sight of it. Manya time, ridin’ 
on the King here, I’ve looked ahead along the street 
and could tell jest aggsackly, by the way the crowd 
acted, when they first seen us comin’. Neardern’, 
nearder they come. The band a-thumpin’ and my 
heart keepin’ time. It was the mounted band ahead, 
and there ‘uz that old blaggard, Tom Sayres, wavin’ 
his stick. There was Ole Hoss Georges and Schwenk 
and the whole caboodle, and then come the old man 
himself ridin’ a sorrel hoss I’d never seen before, and 
behind him uz the Raffertys and all the riders. I 
knowed ev’ry one of ’em, and I most forgot where I 
was and yelled to ’em. 

‘“Then come the boys a-stringin’ along on the critter 
wagons. I seen they’s some new ones, but, old and 
new, they’s walkin’ up and down jest the same as allus. 
The boys a-drivin’ coulda seen me easy, but none of 
*em looked my way. 

‘‘Down the street at the end of the waggins ’uz some- 
thin’ big and brown a-comin’ along. On top of it was 
a red and gold box and in front of it was a black devil 
in a white turban. It was the King, his howdah and 
the mahout! I thought I ’uz goin’ to choke. 

‘‘He come swingin’ along six foot at a step, his little 
eyes watchin’ the people lined up at the side and his 
ear what Lucifer tore on Menagerie Cay, a-floppin’ in 
the heat and dust. 

‘‘He ’uz swingin’ his trunk from side to side clost to 
the ground as he come. 

‘“‘All to onct he stopped—yessaree, stopped dead 
short. The percession behind him jammed up in a 
tangle. The mahout beat him over the head and 
yelled ‘Hua, hua, hua!’ but it didn’ do no good; for 
the King smelt the groun’ where I’d been standin’ a 
minit or two, then stuck his trunk up in the air and 
waved it around—oh, a little bit—and then let out a 
screech, the old call for me, that I’d heard many and 
many a time. 

‘“‘He swung around, payin’ no attenshun to mahout, 
perlice or the boys who’d run up to help, but pushed 
right through ev’rythin’ and ev’rybody, headin’ straight 
for the spring waggin. 

‘The widder fell off the seat backwards, but I let her 
go, and she lay kickin’ and screechin’ in the bottom of 
the waggin. People all around clumb fences, poles and 
waggin-tops and run inta the stores, but the King never 
hurt nobody. He jest sahayed right straight up to me, 
picked me off the seat in his trunk, held me up in the 
air and marched back to his place in the line. 

‘‘When he ’uz through holdin’ me up in the air he 
set me on his neck where the mahout had been, for the 
nigger had jumped off. 

“It ’uz two days before he’d let me go out of his 
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sight, so the gang had to wait till then for a jubalatin’ 
time.”’ 

The old man was silent for some little bit, and, as he 
did not seem inclined to go on, I said: 

‘“‘Well, but what became of the store, the post-offis 
and the widow?”’ 

“I don’t know, to be sure, I don’t know,” 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE PRECEDING CHAPTER 


Claude Mercier, a young French student from Chatillon, 
France, comes to Geneva toward the close of the year 
1602, to pursue his studies. He puts up at the “ Bible 
and Hand” on the night of his arrival, and is led intoa 
uarrel by a roistering soldier, Messer Grio. Fighting 
zs prevented by the appearance of the Syndic, Messer 
Blondel, who ts about to imprison Mercier when he 
learns that the lad’s uncle ts an old friend; whereupon 
he invites Mercier to call upon him. 


CHAPTER II 
The House on the Ramparts 


HE incident at the ‘‘Bible and 
Hand,”’ which had threatened to 
issue so unpleasantly for our hero, 
might have been expected to go 
some way toward destroying the il- 
lusions with which he had entered 
Geneva. But faith is strong in the 
young and hope stronger. The tra- 
ditions of his boyhood and his fire- 
side, the stories, animate with affec- 

tion for the cradle of the faith, to which he had listened 
at his father’s knee, were not to be overridden by the 
shadow of an injustice, which, after all, had not fallen. 
When the young man went abroad next morning and 
viewed the three towers of St. Peter, of which his 
father had spoken+when, from these walls, which had 
defied the daily threats of an ever-present enemy, he 
looked on the sites of conflict—when, above all, he re- 
membered what those walls stood for, and that here, on 
the borders of the blue lake, the bat- 
tle of knowledge and freedom had 
been fought, and the rule of the 
monk and the Inquisitor cast down, 
his old enthusiasm quickly revived. 
He thirsted for fresh conflicts, for 
new occasions, and it is to be feared 
dreamed more of the sword than of 
the sacred Book, which he had come 
to study and which in Geneva went 
hand in hand with it. 

In the fervor of such thoughts and 
in the multitude of new interests 
which opened before him, he had 
wellnigh forgotten the Syndic’s tyr- 
anny before he had walked a mile, 
nor might he have given a second 
thought to it, but for the need which 
lay upon him of finding a new lodg- 
ing before night. In pursuit of this 
he presently found his way to the 
Corraterie, a street, or rather a row 
of gabled houses at the western end 
of the city, built within the ramparts, 
and enjoying over them a view of the 
open country and the Jura. ‘The 
houses ran for some distance paral- 
lel with the curtain—between the 
Rhone and the Porte Neuve—then 
retired and again came down to it, 
thus leaving a triangular open space. 
They formed of themselves an inner 
line of defence, pierced at some dis- 
tance from the river, by the Porte 
Tartasse, a gate, it is true, which was 
almost always open even at night, 
the wall opposite the Corraterie, 
though low on the town side, ris- 
ing to a great height above the ditch 
and the low meadows beside the 
river. Trees planted along the ram- 
part shaded this irregular space and 
made it a favorite lounge from which 
the inhabitants of that side of the 
town could view the mountains and 
the sunset while tasting the fresh- 
ness of the evening air. 

A score of times had Claude Mercier heard that row 
of lofty houses peering over the ramparts described. 
Now he saw it, and charmed by the position and the 
aspect he trembled lest he should fail to secure a 
lodging in the house which had sheltered his father’s 
youth. Heedless of the suspicious glances shot at him 
by the watch at the Porte Tartasse—he consulted the 
rough plan which his father had made for him-—con- 
sulted it rather to assure himself against error than 
because he felt doubt. The precaution taken, he made 
for a house a little to the right of the Tartasse gate as 
one looks to the country. He mounted by four steep 
steps to the door and knocked on it. | 

So quickly as to disconcert him it was opened. A 
lanky youth about his own age bounced out and stood 
at gaze. He wore a cap and carried two or three books 
under his arm as if he had been starting forth when 
the summons came. The two gazed at one another 
a moment then, ‘‘Does Madame Royaume live here?’ 
Claude asked. ; ; . 

The other, who had light hair and light eyes, said 
curtly that she did. e : 

“Do you know if she has a vacant room?’’ Mercier 


asked timidly. 





“She will have one to-night,’”’ the youth answered 
with temper in his tone, and without more he dashed 
down the steps and went off along the street without 
ceremony or explanation. Viewed from behind he had 
a thin neck which matched with a small retreating 
chin. 

The door remained open, and after hesitating a mo- 
ment, Claude tapped once and again with his foot. 
Receiving no answer he ventured within and found 
himself in the living room of the house. It was cool, 
spacious and well ordered. On the left of the entrance 
a wooden settle flanked a wide fireplace, in front of 
which a small heavy table had place. Another table a 
little bigger stood in the middle of the room, in one 
corner of which the boarded-up stairs leading to the 
higher floors bulked largely. Two or three dark prints 
—one a portrait of Calvin—with a framed copy of the 
Geneva catechism, and a small shelf of books, took 
something from the plainness and added something to 
the comfort of the apartment, which boasted besides 
a couple of old oaken dressers highly polished, and 
gleaming with long rows of pewter ware. Two doors 
opened opposite the entrance and appeared to lead— 
for one of them stood open—to a couple of closets; 
bedrooms they could hardly be called, yet in one of 
them Claude knew that his father had slept. And his 
heart warmed to it. 

The house was still, the room somewhat dark, the 
windows being small, deep-set and strongly barred. 
The young man stood a moment, and, hearing no foot- 
step or movement upstairs, wondered what he should 
do. At length he ventured to the door of the staircase 
and opening it, coughed. Still no one answered or 
came, and shrinking from intruding further, he turned 
about and waited on the hearth. In a corner behind 





“*Don’t!”? he cried hoarsely. ‘‘I will not bear it! Don’t!” 


the settle he noticed two half pikes and a long-handled 
sword. On the seat of the settle itself lay a thin folio 
bound in stained sheepskin. A log smouldered on the 
hearth, and beside the great black pot which hung on 
the hook over it, two or three pans and pipkins sat deep 
among the white ashes. Save for these, there was no 
sign in the room of a woman’s hand or use. And he 
wondered. Certainly the young man who had departed 
so hurriedly had said it was Madame Royaume’s. There 
could be no mistake. 

Well, he would go and come again. But, even as he 
turned toward the outer door—which he had left open 
—to carry out his purpose he heard a slight step above, 
a step light but slow. It seemed to start from the 
uppermost floor of all, so long was it in descending, so 
long was it before, waiting on the hearth, cap in hand, 
he saw a shadow darken the line below the staircase 
door. A second after that the door opened and a 
young girl entered and closed it behind her. She did 
not see him, unconscious of his presence she crossed 
the floor and shut the outer door. 

There wasa something in her bearing which went 
straight to the heart of the man who watched her; a 
depression, a dejection, a something so much at odds 





with her youth and her slender grace, that it scarcely 
needed the sigh with which she turned to draw him a 
pace nearer. At once their eyes met. She, who had 
not known of his presence, started with a low cry and 
stared wide eyed. He began hurriedly to speak. 

‘‘I am the son of M. Gaston Mercier of Chatillon,’’ he 
said, ‘‘who lodged here formerly. At least,’’ he stam- 
mered in some confusion, ‘‘if this be the house of Ma- 
dame Royaume, he lodged here. A young man who met 
me at the door said madame lived here and had a room.”’ 

‘‘He admitted you? The young man!’’ 

**'Yes.” 

She gazed steadily at him a moment then, ‘‘We have 
no room,”’ she said. 

‘‘But you will have one to-night,’’ he exclaimed. 

“IT do not know.”’ 

‘‘But—but from what he said,’’ Claude persisted dog- 
gedly, ‘‘he meant that his own room would be vacant, 
I think.”’ 

‘It may be,’’ she answered dully and ungraciously, 
the heaviness which surprise had lifted for a moment 
settling on her anew. ‘‘But we shall take no new lodg- 
ers. Presently you would go,’’ with a cold smile, ‘‘as 
he goes to-day.”’ 

‘‘My father lodged here three years,’’ Claude an- 
swered proudly. ‘‘He did not go until he returned to 
France. I ask nothing better than to lodge where my 
father lodged. Madame Royaume will know my name. 
When she hears that I am the son of M. Gaston Mer- 
cier, who often speaks of her—’’ 

‘‘He fell sick here?’’ the girl said. And she scanned 
him with the first show of interest that had escaped her. 
Yet, reluctantly, it seemed, and with a kind of sourness 
hard to explain. 

‘“‘He had the plague in the year M. Chausse, the pas- 
tor of St. Gervais died of it,’’ Claude 
answered eagerly. ‘‘And madame 
nursed him and saved his life. He 
often speaks of it and of madame 
with gratitude. If Madame Royaume 
would see me?”’ ‘ 

“It is useless,’’ she answered impa- 
tiently. ‘‘Quite useless, sir. I wish 
you good-morning.’”’ And turning 
from him with a curt gesture of dis- 
missal, she knelt beside the embers 
and began to occupy herseif with the 
cooking-pots, stirring one and tast- 
ing another, and raising a third a lit- 
tle aslant at the level of her eyes, 
that she might peer into it the bet- 
ter. He lingered watching her, ex- 
pecting her to turn. But when she 
had skimmed the last jar and set it 
back, and screwed it down among the 
embers, she remained on her knees, 
staring absently at a thin flame which 
had sprung up under the black pot. 
She had forgotten his presence. For- 
gotten him in a moment, in thoughts 
as deep and gloomy as the wide dark 
cavern of a chimney which yawned 
above her head and dwarfed the slight 
figure kneeling among the ashes. 

Claude Mercier looked and looked 
and at last longed; longed to com- 
fort, to protect, to draw to himself 
and shelter the budding womanhood, 
so fragile now, so full of promise for 
the future. And quick as the flame 
had sprung up under her breath, a 
flame awoke in his heart and burned 
high and hot. If he did not lodge here, 

The sky might fall, fish fly and sheep pursue 

The tawny monarch of the Libyan strand! 
But he would lodge here. He coughed. 

She started and turned, and, see- 
ing him, she rose with a frown. 
‘*You?”’ she said. ‘‘For what are 
you waiting?” 

“I have something in charge for 
Madame Royaume,’’ he answered. 

“I will give it her,’’ she returned sharply. ‘‘Why 
did you not say so at once?’ And she held out her 
hand. 

“No,” he said hardily. ‘‘I have it in charge for her 
hand only.’”’ 

“‘T am her daughter.”’ 

He shook his head stubbornly. 

What she would have done on that—her face was re- 
bellious and promised nothing—is uncertain. Fortu- 
nately for the young man’s hopes, a dull noise as of 
a stick striking the floor in some room above reached 
their ears, and he saw her eyes flicker, alter, grow 
strangely soft. ‘‘Wait,’’ she said, and stooping to take 
one of the pipkins from the fire, she poured its con- 
tents into a wooden bowl which stood beside her on 
the table. She added a horn-spoon and a pinch of salt, 
fetched a slice of coarse bread from a cupboard in one 
of the dressers, and, taking all in skilled steady hands, 
hands small though brown, she disappeared through 
the door of the staircase. 

He waited, looking about the room, and at this and 
that, with a new interest. He took up the book which 
lay on the settle. It was a learned ha part of the 
works of Paracelsus, with strange figures and diagrams 
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interwoven with the crabbed Latin text. A passage 
which he deciphered, abashed him by its profundity, 
and he laid the book down and went from one to an- 
other of the black framed engravings; from these to 
an oval piece in coarse Limoges enamel which hung 
over the little shelf of books. Then he heard a step 
descending from the upper floors, and in a moment she 
appeared in the doorway. 

‘She will see you,’’ she said, her tone as ungracious 
as her look. ‘‘But you will say nothing of lodging 
here, if it please you. Do you hear?” she added, her 
voice rising. 

He nodded. 

She turned on the lowest step. ‘‘She is bedridden,’’ 
she muttered hurriedly, and as if she felt the need of 


explanation. ‘‘She is not to be disturbed with house 
matters, or who comes, or goes. You understand that, 
do you?”’ 


He nodded with a mental reservation, and followed 
her up the confined staircase. Turning sharply at the 
head of the first flight, he saw before him a passage 
lighted by a window on the right, and leading to a sec- 
ond set of stairs. On,the left of the passage were two 
doors, one near the head of the lower flight, the other 
at the foot of the second. She led him past both—they 
were closed—and up the second stairs and into a room 
under the tiles, a room of good size but with a roof 
which sloped in unexpected places. 

A woman lay there on a bed, a woman weak and frail 
if not ill, yet comely with the beauty of advancing 
years; the woman of whom he had so often heard his 
father speak with gratitude and respect. It was nei- 
ther of his father, however, nor of her that Claude 
Mercier thought as he stood holding Madame Roy- 
aume’s hand and looking down at her. For the girl 
who had gone before him into the room, had passed 
to the other side of the bed, and the look which she 
and her mother exchanged as the daughter leaned over 
the bed, and their eyes met, the look of love and of 
protection on the one side, of love and confidence on 
the other—that look and the tone wondrous and gentle 
in which the girl, so curt and abrupt below, named him, 
revealed a bond and an affection for which the life of 
his own family had furnished him with no precedent. 

For his mother had had many children, and his father 
still lived. These two, his heart told him, as he stood 
with Madame Royaume’s shrunk, weak hand in his, 
were alone. They had each but the other, and lived 
each in the other, in this room under the tiles with the 
deep-set dormer windows looking across the Pays de 
Gex to the Jura. How much that prospect of vale and 
mountain stood for in their lives, how often they rose 
to it from the same bed, how often looked at it in sun- 
shine and shadow with the house still and quiet below 
them, he seemed to know. He had a swift mental 
vision of their lives, and then Madame Royaume’s 
voice recalled him to himself. 

‘‘You are newly come to Geneva?”’ she said, gazing 
at him. 

“IT arrived yesterday.”’ 

“Yes, yes, of course,’’ she answered. She spoke 
somewhat hurriedly. ‘‘Yes, you told me so.’’ And 
she turned to her daughter and laid her hand on hers 
as if she talked more easily so. ‘‘Your father—Mon- 
sieur Mercier,’’ with an obvious effort—‘‘is well, I 
hope?”’ 

“Perfectly, and begged me to convey his grateful 
remembrances. Those of my mother also,”’ the young 
man added warmly. 

“Yes, he was a good man! I remember when, when 
he was ill, and M. Chausse—the pastor, you know—was 
ill also—’”’ 

The girl leaned over her quickly. ‘‘Monsieur Mercier 
has brought something for you, mother,’’ she said. 


‘‘His grateful remembrances and this letter,’’ Claude 
murmured with a blush. He knew that the letter con- 
tained no more than he had already said; compliments, 
and the hope that Madame Royaume might be able to 
receive the son as she had received the father. 

‘‘Ah!’’ Madame Royaume repeated, taking the letter 
with fingers that shook a little. 

‘‘You shall read it when Monsieur Mercier is gone,” 
her daughter said. And with that she looked across at 
the young man. Her eyes ordered him to take his 
leave. 

But he was resolute. ‘‘My father expresses the 
hope,”’ he said, ‘‘that you will grant to me the same 
privilege of living under your roof, madame, which 
was so highly prized by him.”’ 

“Of course, of course,’’ she answered eagerly, her 
eyes lighting up. ‘‘Anne—I am not myself, sir, able 
to overlook the house—you will see to—to this being 
done?”’ 

‘‘My dear mother, we have no room!”’ the girl cried, 
and, stooping, hid her face an instant while she whis- 
pered in her mother’s ear. Then aloud: ‘‘We are so 
full, so—it goes so well,’’ she continued gayly. ‘‘We 
never have any room. I am sure, sir’’—and again she 
faced him across the bed—‘‘it is a disappointment to 
my mother, but it can not be helped.’’ 

‘Oh, dear, it is unfortunate!’’ Madame Royaume ex- 
claimed with a fond look at her daughter. ‘Anne 
manages so well!’’ 

‘Yet if there be a room at any time vacant?” 

“You shall assuredly have it.”’ 

‘‘But, mother dear,’’ the girl cried, M. Grio and M. 
Basterga are permanent—on the floor below. And 
Esau and Louis are now with us and have but just 
entered on their course at college. And you know,”’ 
she continued softly, ‘‘no one ever leaves your house 
before he is obliged to leave it, mother, dear!’’ 

The mother patted the daughter’s hand. ‘‘No,’’ she 
said proudly. ‘‘It is true. And we can not turn any 
one away. And yet,”’ looking up at Anne, ‘‘the son of 
Messer Mercier? You do not think—do you think that 
we could put him—’”’ 

‘‘A closet, however small, would do!’’ Claude cried. 

“Unfortunately, the room beyond this can only be 
entered through this one.”’ 

“It is out of the question!’’ the girl cried quickly. 
And for the first time her tone rang a little hard. The 
next instant she seemed to repent of her petulance, for 
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she stooped and kissed the thin face sunk on the pillow. 
Then, rising, ‘‘I am sorry,’’ she continued stiffly and 
decidedly. ‘‘But it is impossible.’’ 

‘Still, if a vacancy should occur?’’ he pleaded. 

Her eyes met his defiantly. ‘‘We will inform you,” 
she said. 

‘Thank you,’’ he answered humbly. 
fatiguing your mother?”’ 

“T think you are a little tired,”’ the girl said, stoop- 
ing over her. ‘‘A little fatigues you.”’ 

Madame’s cheeks were flushed, her eyes shone bright, 


‘‘Perhaps I am 


‘even feverish. He saw this, and he hastened to take 


his leave, having pushed his plea and his suit as far as 
he dared. His thoughts had been busy with his chances 
all the time, his eyes with the woman's face; yet he 
bore away with him, as he discovered afterward, a curi- 
ously vivid picture of the room, of the bow-pot bloom- 
ing in the further dormer, of the brass skillet beside 
the green boughs which filled the hearth, of the spin- 
ning wheel in the middle of the floor, and the great 








THE COASTER 


By Charles H. Howland 


No galleon she, with treasure stores, a-makin’ round the Cape, 
Nor a deep-sea cruiser laden with a view to show her shape, 

Just a pudgy, smudgy coaster, to her gun’ales filled with brick, 
And a-burrowin’ of the briny like she was a derclic’. 


All her sails are patched and grimy, for she doesn’t care for show, 

That the suit was sported, maybe, by some yacht long time ago, 

And her masts you might call rakish, though it’s for’ard and not 
back, 

Bein’ mostly for the reason that her standin’ riggin’s slack. 


She’s a swearin’, ptayin’ skipper, come from some’eres down in 
Maine, 

And the mate he is an Irishman, forever raisin’ Cain; 

There’s a Swede and a Norwegian for the hands before the mast, 

With a half-breed cook distinguished for a murder in his past. 


She hugs the shore, the coaster, ‘less it blows a livin’ gale, 

When she makes for the horizon just as fast as she can sail; , 

For where old P’nt Judy P’int’s long arm pokes out a mile or 
more, 

Well—to find the ground is casier than it is to get ashore. 


Listen! that’s her keel a-scrapin’! Now her. beam ends pound the 
slate, 

And her deck load’s topplin’ over — with it goes the Irish mate, 

Through the storm the skipper’s swearin’ sounds yest like a baby’s 
cry, 

For the slect is beatin’ on him, so he'll soon choke up and dic. 


Coston lights are burnin’ brightly, but the breakers sweep between; 
’Cross the deck a line comes swishing, but no Jack shall haul it in; 
For the Swede and the Norwegian, and the half-breed sea cook, 


too, 
Lashed along the weather riggin’, all are frozen through and 
through. 


By the wheel still stands the skipper, waitin’ for the Judgment 
Day 

Never more he’ll turn a spoke, and not again he'll swear or pray; 

For a fathom’s length of tackle holds him plenty hard and fast, 

Whilst around both wheel and skipper one white shroud of ice is 
cast. 





Bible on the linen chest beside the bed, of the sloping 
roof, and a queer triangular cupboard which filled one 
corner. 

At the time, as he followed the girl downstairs, he 
thought of none of these things. He only asked him- 
self what mystery lay in the bosom of this quiet house, 
and what he should say when he stood in the room be- 
low, at bay before her. Of one thing he was still sure 
—sure, ay and surer, since he had seen her with her 
mother— 


“The sky might fall, fish fly, and sheep pursue 
The tawny monarch of the Libyan strand,” 


but he lodged here. The mention of his adversary of 
last night, which had not escaped his ear, had only 
hardened him in his resolution. The room of Esau— 
or was it Louis’ room?—must be his! He must be Jacob 
the Supplanter. 

She did not speak as she preceded him down the 
stairs, and before they emerged one after the other 
into the living room, which was still unoccupied, he 
had formed his plan. When she moved toward the 
outer door to open it, he refused to follow; he stood 
still. ‘‘Pardon me,”’ he said, ‘‘would you mind giving 
me the name of the young man who admitted me?”’ 

“I do not see—’”’ 

“T only want his name.”’ 

‘Esau Tissot.’’ 

‘‘And his room—which was it?’’ 

Grudgingly she pointed to the nearer of the two 
closets, that of which the door stood open. 
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‘““That one?”’ 

nig f= Sa 

He stepped quickly into it, and surveyed it carefully. 
Then he laid his cap on the low truckle bed. ‘‘Very 


_ well,’’ he said, raising his voice and speaking through 


the open door, ‘‘I will take it.””, And he came out again. 

The girl’s eyes sparkled. ‘‘If you think,’’ she cried, 
her temper showing in her face, ‘‘that that will do you 
any good—”’ 

“T don’t think,’’ he said cutting’ her short, ‘‘I take 
it. Your mother undertook that I should have the first 
vacant room. ‘Tissot resigned this room this morning. 
I take it. I consider myself fortunate, most fortu- 
nate.”’ 

Her color came and went. ‘‘If you were a boor,’’ she 
cried, ‘‘you could not behave worse!’’ 

“Then I am a boor!”’ 

‘But you will find,’’ she continued, ‘‘that you can not 
force your way into a house like this. You will find 
that such things are not done in Geneva. I will have 
you put out!”’ 

‘“‘Why?’’ he asked, craftily resorting to argument, 
“‘when I ask only to remain and be quiet? Why, when 
you have, or to-night will have, an empty room? Why, 
when you lodged Tissot, will you not lodge me? In 
what am I worse than Tissot or Grio,’’ he continued, 
‘‘or—I forget the other’s name? Have I the plague, or 
the falling sickness? Am I Papist or an Arian? What 
have I done that I may not lie in Geneva, may not lie 
in your house? Tell me, give me a reason, show me 
the cause, and I will go.”’ 

Her anger had died down while he spoke and while 
she listened; instead the dejection, the lowness of heart 
that was almost despair, to which she had yielded when 
she had thought herself alone before the hearth, had 
crept into every line of her figure. ‘‘You do not know 
what you are doing,’’ she said sadly. And she turned 
and looked through the casement. ‘‘You do not know 
what you are asking, or to what you are coming.” 

“Did Tissot know when he came?”’ 

“You are not Tissot,’’ she answered in a low tone, 
‘‘and may fare worse.’’ 

“Or better,’’ he answered gayly. ‘‘And at worst—’”’ 

‘“‘Worse or better, you will repent it,’’ she retorted. 
‘You will repent it bitterly !”’ 

“I may,’’ he answered. ‘‘But at least you never 
shall.”’ 

She turned and looked at him at that; as if the cur- 
tain of apathy had fallen from her eyes, and she saw 
him for the first time as he was, a young man, gallant 
and not uncomely—saw him with her mind as well as 
her eyes, and, seeing, felt curiosity about him, pity for 
him—felt her own pulses stirred by his presence, and 
his look. A faint color, other than the storm flag 
which had fluttered there a minute before, rose to her 
cheeks; her lip began to tremble. He feared that she 
was going to weep, and ‘‘That is settled!’’ he said 
cheerfully. ‘‘Good!’’ and he went into the little room 
and brought out his cap. ‘‘I lay last night at the ‘Bible 
and Hand,’ and I must fetch my cloak and pack.”’ 

She stayed him by a gesture. ‘‘One moment!’’ she 
said ‘You are determined to—to do this? To lodge 
here?”’ 

“‘Firmly,’’ he answered, smiling. 

“Then wait.’’ She passed by him, and, moving to 
the fireplace, raised the lid of the great black pot. 
The broth inside was boiling and bubbling to within 
an inch of the lip; the steam rose from it in a cloud. 
She took an iron spoon, and looked at him, a new and 
strange light in her eyes. ‘‘Stand where you are,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and I will try you, if you are fit to come to us or 
no. Stand, do you hear?’’ she repeated, a peculiar note 
of excitation, almost of mockery, in her voice, ‘‘where 
you are whatever happens! You understand?”’ 

“Yes, Iam to stand here, whatever happens,’’ he 
answered, wondering. What was she going to do? 

She was going to do a thing outside the limits of his 
imagination. She dipped the iron spoon in the pot, 
and, extending her left arm deliberately, let some drops 
of the scalding liquor fall on the bare flesh. Hesaw 
the arm wince, saw red blisters spring out on the white 
skin, he caught the sharp indraw of her breath; but he 
did not move. Again she dipped the spoon, looked at 
him with defiant eyes, and with the same deliberation 
let the stuff fall on the living skin. This time the per- 
spiration sprang out on her brow, her face burned sud- 
denly hot, her whole frame shrank under the torture. 

‘Don’t!’ he cried hoarsely. ‘‘I will not bear it! 
Don’t!” 

“Stand there!’’ she said. And still he stood—stood, 
his hands clinched and his lips drawn back from his 
teeth, while she dipped the spoon again, and—though 
her arm shook now like an aspen and there were tears 
of pain in her eyes—let the dreadful stuff fall a third 
time. 

She was white when she turned to him. ‘If you do 
it again,’’ he cried furiously, ‘‘I will upset—the cursed 
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‘“‘T have done,”’ she said, smiling faintly. ‘‘I am not 
very brave—after all!’? And going to the dresser, she 
poured out some water and drank it greedily. Then 
she turned to him, ‘‘Do you understand?”’ she said. 
“If you come here, you will see me suffer worse things 
—things a hundred times, a thousand times, worse than 
that. You will see me suffer, and you will have to 
stand and see it. You will have to stand and suffer it. 
You will have to stand; if you can not, do not come.”’ 

“‘T stood it,’’ he answered doggedly. ‘‘But there are 


things flesh and blood can not stand. There is a 
limit—”’ 

“The limit I shall fix,’’ she said proudly. ‘‘Not 
you.”’ 


“But you will fix it?’ 

“Perhaps. At any rate, that is the bargain. You 
may accept or refuse. You do not know where I stand, 
and I do. You must see and be blind, feel and be 
dumb, hear and make no answer—unless I speak—if 
you are to come here.”’ 

“But you will speak—some time?” 

“I do not know,” she answered wearily, and she 
looked away from him. ‘‘I donot know. Go, now, if 
you please, and—and remember!’’ 

(To be continued) 
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+“ Romances of the World’s Great Mines” 











the fortunes produced by a few famous mines. We 

hear of the great successes and “strikes,” but sel- 
dom of the heart-breaking failures. The best known gold 
mine in America, and perhaps in the world, was once 
traded for a mule. The owner either did not have money 
or energy enough to develop his hidden wealth. A com- 
pany was subsequently formed to work the property and 
only after the hardest of struggles against indifference and 
unbelief were the promoters able to raise enough money to 
barely start the enterprise. That mine is today pointed 
to everywhere as an ideally safe investment. Modern 
mining is not a business in which a poor man or a small 
company can succeed once in a hundred times. Crushing 
plants, smelters, concentrators, cyanide tanks and the ore 
hoisting and carrying plants involve vast expense before 
the modern mine is properly equipped to earn money for 
its owners. Trace the history of any great mine and you 
will go back to the day when its stock sold for but a frac- 
tion of its present market value, or almost went begging. 


A N article in one of the December magazines tells of 











is always to simply state a few facts about the vast 

mineral wealth of this splendid combination of 
copper, gold, silver, lead, zinc and iron mines. If we 
stated here what we actually believe and what we actually 
know about this combination of riches, not one reader in 
ten thousand would believe our statements. In presenting 
our claims to the readers of Collier’s Weekly we make but 
two requests: First, Send for our book, ‘“ Above and 
Below the Surface,” by return mail. Second, If it is pos- 
sible for you to do so, join one of the parties which we are 
sending out to personally inspect the mines. Private cars 
and dining car direct to the mines and return. Unim- 
peachable references are required, for each member of the 
party must be above reproach. As our largest subscrip- 
tions have been received from persons who have seen and 
examined the property, we shall send investors to see for 
themselves whenever it is possible. We can and will prove 
every statement we make in our book “ Above and Below 
the Surface,” by actual development work already completed. 


‘Sr first impulse in offering stock of the “Majestic” 




















What We Offer: 


THE ‘“* MAJESTIC” 


Combination of Copper, Gold, Silver, 
Lead, Zinc and Iron [lines 


THs vast property, located in Beaver 
County, Utah, —- eight groups of 
mines : 
1) O. K., (5) Larkspur, 
(2) Old Hickory, (6) Hoosier Boy, 
(3) Vicksburg, (7) Copperfield, 
(4) Harrington-Hickory, (8) Treasure, 
of 2,400 acres in area; also hundreds of acres 
included in Smelter Site and New Town Site, 
more water than needed, brick and lime on 
property. Upwards of 20,000 feet of actual 
underground development work — shafts, drifts, 
cross cuts, winzes, etc. An excess of 100,000 
tons of available ore on the dumps, estimated by 
experts to be worth between $1,000,000 and 
$2,000,000. 











What Capitalists Say Who Have 
Visited the Mines 


E H. HOTCHKISS, of Hotchkiss Bros., Lumber Dealers, Tor- 
* rington, Conn. —“I am impressed with the Majestic much 
more favorably than I anticipated, and to such an extent that I 
am agreeably surprised. While the reports given out regarding 
the Majestic by Messrs. Chapman, — low & Bosson regarding 
the pany were, ‘ood many, considered 
as being overdrawn, I am fully couvinced that the full truth re- 
— these properties has not been told. In my opinion the 
jestic, in point of value and promise, ranks among the best 
in the West.” 
Ho. D. N. MORGAN, (Ex-Treasurer of the United States), 
Bridgeport, Conn. —"All of the statements made to me of the 
values of the Majestic _— and Smelting Company’s proper- 
ties have been fully verified by personal examination. Corrob- 
orative of these statements have been the unqualified opinions of 
eminent experts and others who have for years made a — 
and inspection of the mining industry of the United States. 
believe that the Company has a wonderful future before it.” 
OHN M. DICK, Hartford, Conn.—“I had heard many strong 
words in favor of the Majestic as an investment that would 
bring large returns, and, on the —e of some investigation 
covering a period of six months, secured quite a good 
holding of the company’s = which, I considered, must be 
my limit. My lly going over ‘the prop- 
erty, are per 4 that I feel that t ‘must double my noldings, and 
have decided to do so.’ ‘ 
SIDNEY E. PACKARD, Box Manufacturer, Brockton, Mass.— 
“My impressions were favorable before coming, and they are 
now more than confirmed by what I have seen. I believe that 
the management is honest and able, and I shall increase my 
holdings in the stock of the Company.” 
GEORGE E. KEITH, Shoe Manufacturer, Brockton, Mass.—‘“‘T 
had but little knowledge of the Majestic before making this 
trip, but I am very favorably impressed with its value; so much 
so that I will take a much larger block of the stock of ‘the Com- 
pany upon my return home. Am fully satisfied that this is a 
= investment. Have never seen anything in the mining line 
t will compare with the Majestic.” 














We Hold the World’s Record 
for High Grade Ore 


E have sent to the public smelters 1,200 
tons of ore from the ««O.K.’’ mine, which 
holds the world’s record for high grade copper 
ore. The actual result for 1,200 tons was: 
40.9 per cent. Copper. 
$5.00 per ton, Gold. 
$3.00 per ton, Silver. 


Every Ton Was Worth $100 Net 


Many thousands, and tens of thousands, of 
tons of the same quality ore are in sight for our 
smelters which are now being erected by the 
Colorado Iron Works Company of Denver. 
There are, of course, enormous quantities of low 
grade ore in addition to the high grade. Yet all this 
is a ‘mere bagatelle.’’ Still it is more than enough 
(without further development) to pay back the 
total capitalization of the Majestic company. 

And the «*O. K.”’ is only one of the eight 
great mines in the ‘«Majestic’’? Combination. 























é io great need of the “ Majestic’ 


quate working smelter. 


in an absolutely independent position. 


A handsome dividend is expected during the year_ 


Features 


” property is an ade- 
wo months’ operation of 
the 350-ton plant in process of construction, and which will 
shortly be in operation, will put the “Majestic” property 





Management 


R. Witt A. Fartsu, one of the best 
known mining experts in the coun- 
try, has made a contract to act as General 








1903, and only a delay in the erection of the smelter can 
prevent this dividend. The contractors assure us it will 
be completed on time, January 25, 1903. Remember we 
have over a million dollars’ worth of ore mined and on the 
dumps ready for the smelter. 








Manager for the Majestic Company for 
three years, and is now devoting his whole 
time to the development of the property. 

















HE small block of stock we have for sale at $7.50 per share (par value $10.00) is being subscribed for so rapidly that 


I we reserve the privilege of withdrawing this price without notice. 
investors in stocks and bonds. 


An investigation is invited from the most conservative 


Send your name and address on postal, or if more convenient, fill out blank, and copy of 
“ Above and Below the Surface,” a handsome 44-page illustrated book, will be sent free by return mail. 
Address all communications to and make checks payable to the F iscal Agents, 


CHAPMAN, 





MUCKLOW & BOSSON 


78 Pearl Street, HARTFORD, CONN. 











Gentlemen : 





, January... » 1903 





CHAPIAN, MUCKLOW & BOSSON, 78 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn. 


Please mail copy of ‘Above and Below the Surface”’ by return mail to 
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The Achievement of Woman 


O MAKE a comparison of the pres- 
ent status of woman with that of 
fifty years ago would require infi- 
nitely more space than the present 
article may cover. It will be pos- 
sible to present here only a general 
view, and for this purpose I will 
divide the field of woman’s activi- 
ties into seven sections—Home, 
Society, Church, Education, Oc- 
cupations, Laws and State—and 
sketch rapidly the striking con- 
trast between the middle of the 
nineteenth and the beginning of 
the twentieth century, confining 
myself, of course, entirely to the 
United States. 

The status of woman in the 
Home always has depended large- 
ly upon the disposition of the men 
of the family, and does so now; 
but in the average household a 

close observer may detect hundreds of signs pointing 
to the higher plane on which its women stand. For- 
merly all of them toiled and sacrificed in order to send 
the boys to college, while an education beyond the rudi- 
ments was scarcely thought of for the girls. Now it 
may almost be said that these conditions are reversed— 
certainly if either must leave school before the course 
is finished it is apt to be the boys. 


Women were Dependent on Men 


In early days the exactions of domestic life were-so 
heavy as to require the full time and labor of all the 
women of the family, so that outside employment was 
impossible. As these tasks never commanded a money 
wage, the workers were wholly dependent on the men 
for every penny they received, and very few dollars 
passed through their hands. Now the majority of 
these occupations have been carried into the factories 
and the women have followed them, receiving fixed 
wages, using their money as they choose and enjoying 
a financial independence entirely unknown in the past. 

Half a century ago the law did not permit a married 
woman to own property, and she was literally a pauper 
at the mercy of one who might prove to bea niggard or 











The Bubble Blowers 
By Eugenia O. Clark 


OW think you all the bubbles come 
That roll along the streams, 
Like bright quicksilver in the nooks, 
And filled with rainbow gleams? 


The Bubble Blowers have a pipe 
Of reeds, through which they blow, 
And toss the bubbles on the air. 
Wherever they may go. 


The Bubble Blowers skim the foam 
From little waterfalls, 
They throw them as a kiss is thrown 
In showers of silver balls. 


These float away like Daytime Moons, 
The Night Moon’s phantom double— 

Oh, have you seen the Blowers toss 
Their shining globes of bubble? 


By Susan B. Anthony 


a Lord Bountiful. Now many wives own the home and 
possess an income, which fact in itself ensures them 
more respect and more influence. This phase of the 
subject might be pursued indefinitely. I can not think 
of a single instance in which the present position of 
woman in the Home is not vastly in advance of what 
it was in the olden times. 

In civilized life woman always has possessed a con- 
siderable influence in Society; it is, indeed, her own 
special realm, where her sway has never been disputed. 
In the past, however, she exercised this influence purely 
as an individual, and ‘‘society’’ comprised only the 
social functions of her immediate circle of personal 
acquaintanées. Now society has come to mean, in a 
large measure, the whole social body, and while the 
influence of women is immeasurably stronger than ever 
before, it is enforced rather through organization than 
through an individual or a coterie. The great organi- 
zations of women which have come into existence dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years are among the most re- 
markable features of social progress. They have aided 
far more than any other one agency in the development 
of woman herself and in the amelioration of many of 
the harsh conditions of society. They have lifted 
women out of the petty round, which formerly con- 
stituted their whole existence outside of domestic life, 
into a new world of thought and achievement. They 
have taught-also that most valuable of lessons, the 
benefits of co-operation—first, to the woman herself 
in creating a spirit of self-control and tolerance for 
others, and a sense of the proportion of her own ideas 
and accomplishments compared with those of her con- 
temporaries; and second, to society through the power 
which results from an organized force. The education, 
the training, the experience and the general freedom 
which have been allowed to modern women have had a 
marked effect in improving the tone of society in the 
narrow sense of the word, but their countless clubs, 
societies and associations have had a far more impor- 
tant influence, and this will continue to increase to an 
extent which scarcely can be prophesied. 

The progress of woman in the Church has not kept 
pace with that in all other departments. There are 
various reasons for this, chief among which is the fact 
that the tradition which binds her here is held to be 
of Divine origin and not subject to change. The men 
who for many centuries have been in authority here, as 
everywhere else, have believed, or assumed to believe, 
that they were divinely appointed to supremacy, and 
therefore have not been amenable to the broadening 
processes of advancing civilization, as have the secular 
authorities. The commands of St. Paul were delivered 
to a heathen people, at a time when the so-called ‘‘gift 
of tongues’’ led to a sort of frenzy in the Church, which 
possibly attacked the ignorant, emotional women more 
severely than the men. Yet the utterances of this soli- 
tary individual, nearly two thousand years ago, have, 
more than all other causes combined, kept women in 
subjection—not only within the Church but outside of 
it. Woman herself has accepted an inferior position in 
the Church with more willingness and less protest than 
anywhere else because she conscientiously believed that 
thus she was obeying the direct will of God, for which 
she would be highly rewarded in the world to come. 


Women in the Pulpit 


Even in the Church, however, there has been much 
progress, and the influence of woman is incomparably 
greater than it was fifty years ago. At that time there 
was not an independent Missionary Society of Women 
in existence. The heathen in this and other countries 
were saved entirely through the agency of men, al- 
though women held their teas and sewing societies 
and raised a large amount of the funds for the purpose. 
About 1870 they began organizing their own societies, 
and this movement spread so rapidly that now both the 
home and the foreign missionary work of the majority 
of the churches is almost wholly in the hands of women. 
They have raised millions of dollars for it, and they 
support schools, Bible readers and physicians of their 
own sex in all parts of the world. 

The Unitarians, Universalists and other Liberal 
Churches ordain women ministers, put women on the 
boards of trustees and recognize their entire equality. 
A few of the orthodox denominations ordain women 
to preach—among them the Protestant and Wesleyan 
Methodists, the Congregationalists, some branches of 
the Baptists and the Christians or Disciples. Many 
of the orthodox denominations, including the Episco- 
palians, allow women a vote at business meetings—this 
concession being usually governed by the individual 
churches. The admission of women as delegates to the 
M. E. General Conference is, perhaps, the most ad- 
vanced step that has yet been made. The general 
tendency of the churches, however, is toward the day 
when religious affairs will be almost wholly managed 
by women. 

The progress‘in Education is so marked and so well 
understood as to need but little comment. When, in 
1851, Mrs. Stanton, Lucy Stone and I made a demand 
that girls in the State of New York should be permitted 
an opportunity for a college education, there was not 
even a high school open to them in the whoie United 
States. Oberlin (Ohio) was the only college they could 
enter, and there were no preparatory schools to fit them 
for that institution. At the present time they are ad- 
mitted to all the State universities except those of Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and Louisiana, and to all the large uni- 
versities of the Middle and Western States. While 
many of those in the East remain closed to them, the 
great Women’s Colleges in this section of the country 
largely make up the deficiency, and there is no doubt 
that eventually all doors of the highest education will 
be opened. The recent most unwarranted and retro- 
gressive action of Chicago University in “‘segregating”’ 


the women students shows that the battle is not entirely 
over; but the end is in sight. 

Half a dozen poorly paid Occupations marked the 
limit of woman’s industrial sphere outside the home in 
1850. They might teach young children at a dollar or 
a dollar and a half a week; they could go from house 
to house and earn a precarious living with the needle 
or bend their backs over it at home. Binding shoes 
and doing piecework for tailors, at a few cents per day, 
were favorite occupations, while the woman who car- 
ried on a milliner’s shop had reached the aristocracy 
of female labor. When the factories of the East were 
opened to women, td flocked in from the farms and 
villages pf New England and occupied a prominent 
position in the industrial field. As a rule, however, a 
stigma was placed on the woman who went outside of 
the household to work, and this was done only by those 
who could not find a place in the home of a relative 
where they might be permitted to wear out their lives 
for a meagre stipend of food, shelter and clothes. A 
woman in the professions or the higher positions in the 
business world was not dreamed of by the most extreme 
visionary. 

Three Million Women Wage-Earners 


If called upon now for a list of the Occupations in 
which women are engaged, one would have only to point 
to that of men and note a few exceptions. The last cen- 
sus recorded about three and a half million women en- 
gaged in wage-earning employments outside of domestic 
vocations. They are found practically everywhere, and 
each day records some new business venture. There 
are, however, very few departments of labor in which 
they have an absolutely equal chance with man; in al- 
most all they are obliged to accept less pay than men 
in the same line; but the principle is thoroughly estab- 
lished that a woman shall have the privilege of entering 
whatever occupation she chooses. ; 

Nowhere is the revolution in the status of woman 
more apparent than in the Laws. It would require 
columns of space to set forth in full the barbarities 
against women of the Common Law of England which 
prevailed in the United States until 1848. That year 
the Legislatures of New York and Pennsylvania re- 
pealed by special statutes those provisions which had 
made it impossible for a married woman ever to own a 





The Light-Lady 
By Eugenia O. Clark 


THE Light-Lady comes from her home in 
the skies,— 
The Light-Lady comes, and it’s such a sur- 
prise!— 
Trailing garments of white 
Through the halls of the Night 


To bid us “awake and arise.” 


The Light-Lady blows out the stars as she flies,: 
She tells the bold Sun to get up in the skies: 
And she bids the Moon-fire 
In its embers expire, 
As hither so gently she hies! 


The Light-Lady slowly the curtain unties 
Wherever a tiny young child she espies, 
Looking out from the snare 
Of her dusky-dark hair 
To say, “Little children, arise!” 
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That very old proverb 
about reaching the 
heart of a man is best 
exemplified with 


NABISCO 
Sugar 


Wafers 


A Fairy Sandwich with an 
upper and lower crust of 
indescribable delicacy, 
separated with a creamy 
flavoring of 










Lemon, Orange, 
Chocolate, Vanilla, 
Strawberry, 
Raspberry, or Mint. 
Ask for your favorite flavor. 
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MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 
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the Public. Nothing affords better opportuni- 
ties for men with 
small capital. We 
start you, furnishing 
complete outfits and 
explicit instructions 
ata a SET low 
cost. id is 
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regular theater and 
lecture circuit, also 
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OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


More than 18,000 appointments made last 
year. Chances nye ro ties Hundreds 
whom jae ies | have been ap- 
pointed, Estal thed i593. pull particulars 
Jree concerning government positions, sal- 
aries paid, examinations—when and where 
held in every State, our methods, etc. Write 
to-day. 

NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTI- 
TUTE (Ine.), 38-42 Second National Bank 
Building, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Dept. Ot hana: a, S fas 














DIAMONDS— WATCHES 


Sold on easy payments; $1. 00a 
week and up Goods 

on first payment. 

designs and makes. 
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All sizes, styles, 
Catalogue FREE 
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THE WALKER-EDMUND CO. 
326 State St. Dept. G 66 Chicago, Ill. 




















Prompt relief for 
Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, 
Bronchitis, 
Boarseness~Sore Throat 
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Incubator and Brooder 









Made for folks who succeed. Perfect regulation, 
perfect hatches. Don’t experiment, geta machine 
that you can know about. Send for our large 
Mincubator book, 156 pages. Books in five lan- 
guages. A honed asp ee on 

: ines Inenbato’ 

Dept. 513, “Des Moines, = ma Dept. 518, Buffalo, ar Y. 
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dollar’s worth of property. Other States 
slowly followed, and new ones came into 
the Union with more liberal laws, until now 
in three-fourths of the States a wife may own 
and control her separate property. In not 
one, however, has she any part or voice in 
the joint accumulations after marriage so 
long as the husband lives. Nowhere, fifty 
years ago, could a married woman make a 
contract or a will, or bring or defend a suit 
in herown name. Now she may do this 1n 
almost every State where she can own prop- 
erty, although in some of them the husband | 
must join; and in a number she can not re- | 
cover for personal damages, as her time and 
services belong to her husband. 


The Old and the New Divorce 


By the Common Law the earnings of the | 


wife outside the home belonged to the hus- | 
band, and he could collect and spend them | 
even though he himself failed wholly to pro- | 
vide the necessities of life for her and their 
children. Divorce was seldom granted ex- | 
cept for the one cause, and even then, though 
the innocent party, the wife was seldom 
awarded any property or allowed to retain 
her children, and had they been given to her 
there was no way in which she could support 
them. In addition to these terrible disadvan- 
tages, the disgrace of divorce was so heavy 
that women would suffer unto death rather 
than seek a doubtful relief through the 
courts. Now in about two-thirds of the 
States a wife may carry on business in her 
own name and may possess her earnings ab- 
solutely. In nearly every State divorce is 
granted for just cause and the ancient ostra- | 
cism of the innocent party has passed away. 
The courts are not only just but merciful in 
granting to the wife alimony in the shape of 
property or regular payments from the hus- 
band, and she is favored over him in the 
awarding of the children. During marriage, 
however, the guardianship of minor children 
is vested entirely in the father in all but nine 
States. 

The Laws, taken as a whole, are by no 
means exactly just to women, but there isa 
steady tendency toward justice and prac- 
tically no retrogression. | 

The position of woman in the State, or, in 
other words, her political standing, has pre- 
sented the most discouraging obstacles; but | 
even here there is decided progress. It 
would have been an immense gain if noth- 
ing had been secured in this direction but a 
respectful hearing. When Mrs. Stanton and 
myself and the other pioneers began the stu- 
pendous task of obtaining for women a voice 
and a recognition in the affairs of the State, 
we met with nothing but denunciation and 
ridicule from the pulpit, the press and the 
general public. Our audiences were either 
small and cold, or large for the purpose of 
manifesting hostility. The pulpits of the 
Liberal churches generally, but not unani- 
mously, supported our demands. From the 
Orthodox we received our bitterest persecu- 
tion. Scarcely one of the large newspapers 
treated our meetings and speeches with the 
slightest consideration, but made them a tar- 
get for coarse abuse and malicious misrepre- | 
sentation which would not be used to-day by 
the most virulent opponent of woman suf- 
frage. 





A Change of Attitude 


The literal gains are the full enfranchise- 
ment of women in four States, Colorado, 
Idaho, Utah and Wyoming; Municipal Suf- 
frage in Kansas; Taxpayers’ Suffrage in 
Louisiana, Montana, Iowa and the villages 
of New York; School Suffrage in twenty-six 
States and Territories. The collateral ad- 
vance is conspicuous in the changed atti- 
tude of the pulpit, the press and public senti- 
ment. While the first-named, considered in 
general, is very far from an advocate of wo- 
man suffrage, many of the prominent minis- 
ters are outspoken in favor, and there is but 
little of the old-time denunciation bolstered 
up by Scriptural authority. Its opposition is 
rather of a negative character, ignoring or 
deprecating the subject. The press, which 
in new thought is always far in advance of 
the pulpit, in many conspicuous instances is 
an ally of the movement, and strong editorial 
support is of frequent occurrence. While a 
number of the metropolitan dailies still ring 
the changes on the old objections, there is not 
one which does not give the fullest and fair- 
est reports of suffrage conventions and treat 
the advocates with courtesy and respect. 
Several of the largest newpapers have es- 
tablished suffrage departments, and there 
are few issues of the leading magazines 
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WATCH 


The Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Watch Cases are an 
improvement on solid gold cases. They are 
stronger and won’t bend or dent. Made of two 
layers of gold, with a layer of stiffening metal be- 
tween, welded together into one solid sheet. The 
outside layer contains more gold than can be worn 
off a case in 25 years, the time for which a Jas. 
Boss Case is guaranteed, 


STIFFENED 


JAS. BOS. GOLD 
WATCH CASES 


are recognized as the standard by all jewelers. They 

are identical with solid gold cases in appearance and 
size, but much lower in price. Don’t accept any 
case said to be “just as good’’ asthe Boss. Look 
for the Keystone trade-mark. Send for booklet. 


The Keystone Watch Case Company, Philadelphia 
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Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE for the distressing and 
often fatal affections for which it is recommended. 
For more than twenty years we have had the most 
conclusive assurances that there is nothing better. 
Cresolene is a boon to Asthmatics 
An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which giv 
the highest testimonials as to its value. ALL DRU' GGISTS. 
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180 Fulton Street 1651 Notre Dame Street 
NEW YORK MONTREAL, CANADA a 

















Wonderfully Profitable Business 


FOR MEN and WOMEN. At home or traveling, all or only spare time. Easily learned. 
No Fake, Hamise or Toy Scheme. Costs nothing to investigate. Write Teday. Dave Crawford, 
of W. Va., writes: le $42.75 first week. D. Caston, of Texas, #15. a day. A. W. Bush, of Ill., 
as high as 11.50 a dae Sam’! Brown, of Me., 887. one week, only part time. A. Johnson, of Minn., 
plating I did 10 years Fy at} is siving perncee satisfaction. Mr. Reed, of 0., ®S88, first 
week. Mrs. L. M. Anderson, 80 to $6.50 a day, hundreds of others making money—go ye and do 
likewise. Let us start you in the Gold, Silver, Nickel and Metal Plating Business. 
New, Quick Process, The profits will amaze you. 


LET US START YOU IN ee 


positively make @5 to $15 & day, at 
home or traveling, taking orders, using and selling Prof. 
Gray’s new line of guaranteed Plating Machines. 
Unequalled for plating watches, jewelry, tableware, aa 
all metal goods. Heavy plate. Warranted. No ex- 
perience necessary. 

We do plating ourselves. Have years of experience. Manu- 
facture the only practic al outfits, including all tools, ‘athes and 
materials, All sizes complete. Ready for work when received. 
Guaranteed. WE TEACH YOU the art, furnish 
recipes, formulas and trade secrets FREE. THE ROYAL, Prof. 
Gray’s new immersion process. Quick. . Latest method. Goods dipped in 
melted metal, taken out instantly with fine, brilliant, beautiful plate, ready io deliver. Thick plate every time 
Guaranteed 5 to 10 years. A boy plates from 200 ' to 800 pieces tableware daily, #10 to 
#80 worth of goods. No polishing, grinding or electricity necessary. 

DEMAND FOR PLATING IS ENORMOUS. Every family, hotel and restaurant, have goods plated instead 
of buying new. It’s cheaper and better. Every store, jeweler, shop, factory, have goods needing plating. You will not 

























You can 





need to canvass, Our agents have all the work they can do, People bring it. You can hire boys cheap to do your ) lating 
the same as we, and solicitors to gather ee Ry a small per cent. Keplating is honest and legitimate. Customers delig ted. 
WE ARE AN OLD ESTABLISHED FIRM. Been in business for years. Capital $100,000.00. Know wha* is 
a Our customers have ry beneat of our ee so thet aleve is next to impossibie. 
E ARE RESPONSIBLE and pag ym Everything. Reader, here is a chance of a lifetime to go in business 


ba yourself. We start you. Now is the time to make money, WRITE TOD AY. . Our New Plan, 
Samples, Torumenia 6 and Circulars FR Don’t wait. Send us your address any 


Y & CO., PLATING WORKS, 341 Miami Building, € ING INNATI, OHIO. 








which do not contain articles on the various 
phases of what is now known as the ‘‘woman 
question.” 

To sum up the situation in a few words: | 
The common remark that ‘‘all has been gained 
for women except the Suffrage’ is by no 
means true. In not one of the seven depart- 
ments above named do women possess per- 
fect equality of rights, but in each so much 
has been granted as to make it logically sure 
that the rest will eventually follow. In every 
direction are life, activity and progress. The 
future contains more than hope—it shines in 
the clear light of certainty. 





Burnett’s Vanilla Extract 


is the best, and the best is none too good for your food 
and drink. Insist on having Burnett’s.—Adv. 


By the sad sea waves, drink a bottle of delicious 
Champagne. Cook’s Imperial Extra Dry. It is the 
very best.—Adv. 





To Cure a Cold in One Day 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All druggists 
refund the money if it fails to cure. E. W. Grove’s 
signature is on each box. 25c.—Adv, 


No Feature 


in cow’s milk for infant feeding is sc important as its 
purity and the methods og preserving it. Borden’s Eagle 
Brand d Milk ifically produced and pre- 
pared. It gives to coffee a delicious flavor. Sold the 
world over.—Adv. 








“EASY” Stair Rod Fasteners 





If You Have Talent for Pas oS} 
ING 










F jent this out and mail it 
\) with your nameand ad- 
“ dre: 8, and get a tree| 
Sample Lesson with | 
terms and twenty por- 'y’, 
‘traits of well-known 
fm] newspaper artists and }/ 
illustrators. ‘ 
J NEW YORK SCHOOL OF | 
CARICATURE. 
Studio 85 World Bldg, N.¥. L 





Fay 2 
can be put in place in a minute with no other tool but a little 
tack hammer and need never be removed. When you wish 
totake up the stair carpet, just open the catches at each 
end (it is as easy as opening a door) and remove the rod, 

A full set of fasteners for fe 
75 cents and the name of your (dealer. Write for booklet. 


BLOY & RICHARDS MFG. CO., 90 Hill St., Calumet, Michigans 








BIG MONEY IN POULTRY 


For the Next 80 Days Only 


we will mail our fine valuable Poultry 

is made by installing a Hawkeye Book FREE. Tells you all about poultry, how to 
Little cost, Ute care make big money with poultry and eggs; con- 

M te be tains colored plate of fowls in their natural 

, colors. Send 10c for mailing and postage. 











JOHN BAUSCHER, Jr., Box 32, Freeport, Ili. 








L Yards Fine Poultry 


A50-CENT HAT BY MAIL 


Either of these hats sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of 50 cents in cash, postal-order, or 
stamps. Money back if not satisfactory. 
We refer to The First National Bank of 
Middletown, N. Y. We are hat manufac- 
turers and make the following offer to intro- 
duce these hats and our other lines of Men’s, 
Boys’ and Women’s hats in every town in 
the United States. Send for catalogue. 










MEN’S HAT No. 2 
In smooth finish. Colors; Black, 
Brown, Maple, Steel, and Pearl. 


MEN’S HAT No. 1 
In soft,rough finish. Colors: Gray 
Mix, Brown Mix, and Black Mix. 


MIDDLETOWN HAT CO., 48 MILL STREET, MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 





Miller’s Ideal Incubator - 


The new common sense princi- 
ple, practical experience, every — 
day work hatcher. Sent any- — 
where on 
30 Days Free)jTrial 
Big Soniey book free, 
J. W. MILLER CO., Box 32, Freeport, Ills. 


RELIABLE 


is a word that stands for the best In- 
cubators and Brooders in the world. 
Each has special distinguishing feat- 
ures. Send 10¢ postage for Book No. 19, 
just out, giving guaranty of money back 
if incubator is not satisfactory. 
Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co. 
Box B-195, Quiney, Illinois 
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$8 Protects Your Valuables 


For the Home, Doctors, Law- 
yers, Professional People and 
Small business uses. Cheaper 
than a safe and better. 
Meilink’s Home 
Deposit Vault 
is the only protection from 
FiRE, W ATER, SNEAK THIEVES, 
and DISHONEST SERVANTS, for 
Jewelry, Deeds, Insurance Pa- 
pers, and valuables. Keep your 
affairs private. 
AS AN ADVERTISEMENT we will 
ship No. 1, like illustration, for 
only $8.00. FREIGHT PAID east 
of the Mississippi and north of 
the Tennessee line. Large enough 
for all legal papers; weight 75 lbs., 
black enamel finish, nickel trimmed, four 
ll styles and sizes. 







made of heavy steel plate, 

tumbler combination screw lock, All 
Your money right back if not the best value you ever saw. 

SENT FREE—Book showing all sizes and styles at prices that will 


The Meilink Mig. Co., Sveciatty [es a., 





Right or wrong 
chimney makes 
or unmakes a 


lamp. 
MACBETH. 


My name on every “right’’ one. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


ENNEN'S 


1 Aositive Relief =< —> 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 








RESTORES EYESIGHT 


“ACTINA,” A MARVELOUS DISCOVERY 
THAT CURES ALL AFFLICTIONS OF THE 
EYE WITHOUT CUTTING OR DRUGGING 


There is no need for cutting, drugging or prob- 
ing the eye for any form of disease. There is no 
risk or experimenting, as thousands of people 

: have been cured of blindness, 
failing eyesight, cataracts, 
granulated lids, and other 
afflictions of the eye through 
= this grand discovery, when 
eminent oculists termed the 
cases incurable. 

Mrs. A. L. Howe, Tully, N. Y., 
writes: ‘‘Actina removed cata- 
racts from both my eyes. I can read well without glasses. 
Am 65 years old.” 

Robert Baker, 80 Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl., writes: 
“J should have been blind had I not used Actina.”’ 

Actina is sent on trial postpaid. If you will send 
your namie and address to the New York & London 
Electric Association, Dept. 20 B, 929 Walnut Street, 
Kansas City, Mc., you will receive free, a valuable 
book, Prof. Wilson's Treatise on the Eye and on 
Disease in genera!, and you can rest assured that 
your eyesight and hearing will be restored, no 
matter how many doctors have failed. 


EVANS VACUUM CAP 


This peer will massage 
the scalp and increase cir- 
culation without rubbing or 
irritation. 

} It will stop hair from falling 
Hout, encouraze a healthful 
|; growth and is guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. Address, 

EVANS VACUUM CAP CO. 

Fullerton Bidg. St. Louis, Mo. 


Be Your Own Boss ! 































MANY MAKE 82,000.00 A YEAR. 
You have the same chance. Start a Mail Order 
Business at home. We tell you how. Money coming in 
daily. Enormous profits. Everything furnished. Write 
at once for our “Starter” and FREE particulars. 
C. W. KRUEGER Co., 155 Washington Street, Chicago, II. 
00 POULTRY FREE! 

CATALOGUE 2 

1. Lowest prices of fowls and eggs; 40 breeds 

se, Ducks and Ch ens. The book tells all. 

trated, 15 best hen house plans, how to breed, 

re disease, etc. Send 1 w postage and mailing. 


, ete. fe 
LON, dr. & €O., Box 72, Delavan, Wis. 





feed, cure F 
4d. BR. BRABA? 
Send us your address and we will 

3 a ay. show you how to make $3 a day 
absolutely sure; we furnish the 

work and teach you free, you work in the locality where 
you live. Send us your address and we will explain the 
business fully; remembér we guarantee a clear profit of 
$3 for every day’s work, absolutely sure. Write at once. 
Royal Manufacturing Co., Box 839, DETROIT, Mich. 





’ the same old way while a 200 
Don t Set Hens Egg Natural Hen Ineubator 
Costs But 88, other sizes equally as low. Over 125,000 in 

nyone who keeps a hen. Our Patents 





use. Indispensable t 
against inf: 
eit ex, n¢ verience necessary. 
about and 25¢ Lice Formula FREE if write today. 
NATURAL HEN INCUBATOR CO., BSS, COLUMBUS, NEBRASKA 


ments. Agents wanted everywhere, 
Catalogue telling all 
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COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


By W. B. 


T HAPPENED that need of 

| a drayman led me one warm 
June evening of last year to 

the home of a Jehu, whom I 
had often seen around the 
wharves. He was a burly fel- 
low, a big muscular Scot, strong of fea- 
ture and rough of manner. I found a 
modest frame dwelling with a tiny plot of 
green in front—one could hardly call it a 
lawn. On one side of the door a Crimson 
Rambler, carefully trained to the second 
story, brightened the whole dingy street with 
its dash of vivid color. And the sweet breath 
of a honeysuckle climbing up the other side 
mingled with the fragrance of a window-box 
of mignonette. 

“Vir ’ill be findin’ him wi’ the flooers, I’m 
thinkin,’’’ said Mrs. MacPherson, as she led 
me through the house. 

Rarely have I encountered so delightful a 
surprise as was afforded me with the first 
glimpse of that diminutive backyard. Every 
square inch of that little fenced-in surface 
was under cultivation. On one side fresh 
crisp green heads of lettuce, radishes, beets, 
tomatoes and cucumbers were growing thrift- 
ily. On the other, bright-faced flower folk 
nodded greeting. On his knees, transplant- 
ing pansies and humming to himself softly 
the while, was MacPherson. It seemed in- 
credible that his great hands could so deftly 
and gently handle the tender seedlings. But 
the touch of love was there, and the look of 
it was in his face as he turned to greet me 
with: 

“‘Eh, mon! What were life wi'oot the green 
things growin’?” 

Thus I came to know MacPherson the gar- 
dener, the other man who was, yet was not, 
MacPherson the drayman. 

What were life without the green things 
indeed! I am always filled with pity for the 
man who can not understand the love of a 
garden and who sees no sense in puttering 
over plants. Pity him, for he is not of the 
Brotherhood, and is but ignorant. It is safe 
to say that he never has had a garden. 

Every one should have a garden—that is, 
every home should contain plant life, espe- 





| cially in the summer months, if no more than 


la window-box filled with nasturtiums. 





A 
house without flowers is like a house without 
children—something of the best of life is 
missing. Flowers in the home, particularly 
growing flowers, exert a wonderful influence 
in the household. They possess an indefin- 
able quality which touches the hardest na- 
ture. Their presence changes the whole 
aspect of aroom. SoIsay that every home 
should have a garden. 

Apart from the pleasure which the flowers 
give in themselves, their beauty and fra- 
grance, there is an even greater delight for 
those who watch them grow, who work over 
them and nurse them and lend such aid as 
may be to good Dame Nature. This is as 
true of the vegetable as of the posy beds. 
Who has never prepared a seed bed, and then 


Every One Should Have 
A GARDEN 


Thornton 
watched the tiny green plants 
pushing up through the brown 


soil, wondering which are weeds 
and which the sprouting seeds, 
has missed something of life. 
In most of us is an inherent 
desire to get close to Mother Earth once 
in a while. A garden affords the opportu- 
nity. 

Granting that a certain amount of labor is 
involved in the care of a garden, it is labor 
with both immediate and future compensa- 
tion. Its immediate returns are threefold— 
recreation, health and mental stimulus by 
contact with elemental forces. Its future 
gains are—the harvest. 

The true recreation is after all but a change 
of occupation, not a surcease from all activ- 
ity. And what more complete or delightful 
a change than throwing aside the cares, the 
worries and perplexing problems of the day’s 
routine, to get down close to Mother Earth, 
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Y° DILLINGHAM SHOP 


makes a specialty of Pe honest HAND MADE furniture for den, 


dining room, hal] and cosy corner. Each piece exclusive in design 
and a gem of art and utility. OUR NEW CATALOGUE (yours for 
the 


ing) shows about seventy-five distinctive designs sold 
direct from our shop at one profit prices, 


Made of quarter-sawed oak only, in fumed or cathedral oak or 
in mahogany. Has two cabinets underneath, one on each side of 
end, and one end fitted for newspapers and periodicals. Put to- 
gether with pins and mounted on eight heavy double-roller casters. 

Size of table, 30 inches high ; top 36x60 inches 
Price, wood top, - - - - - $40.00 
Spanish Leather top, with iron or brass nails, 45.00 
Freight paid east of the Mississippi and north of the Tennessee Rivers. 
ight allowance to points bey 


reigi od. 
THE DILLINGHAM SHOP, 712 The Spitzer, TOLEDO, OHIO 








to be among the green things growing. Ah, | 


there in truth is recreation! 
bit of plant life pushes up through the brown 
mould, and lo! even as we watch it from day 
to day, a type of life is recreated. And, min- 
istering to its needs, something of its own 
tranquil, persistent uplifting enters the tired 
brain, the troubles vanish and the peace of 
the evening hour and the garden enters. 
Every breath of the pure blessed out-of-door 
air is doing its splendid work of repair and 
building up of wasted tissues. Verily, here 
is recreation. So again I say every one 
should have a garden. 

And for you who have no place for senti- 
ment, I also say, ‘‘Have a garden.’’ Why? 
Let me serve you up this cool, fresh, crisp 
cucumber from my garden instead of that 
wilted leathery travesty on freshness from 
the market. This is my answer. You have 
not eaten radishes who have not pulled them 
from hotbed or window-box or from the open 
garden and, washed and shining brightly, 
had them served on your table within the 
five minutes. So to you practical folks I say, 
because you can have Jéetter vegetables, be- 
cause you can have more vegetables, because 
your vegetables will cost you /ess, because 
you are practical and hard-headed, by all 
means have a garden. 

No flower lover will ask me why. The 
humblest home is made beautiful by the 
presence of flowers, and where they are to 
be found, something of the brightness of life 
can not fail to enter in. 

Who has not grown flowers knows them not 
and who knows them not can not in truth love 
them. 

So every one should have a garden, for in 
one form or another it is within the means of 
all. Planit now. Experience the delight of 
poring over the catalogues, of sending for 
things your neighbors haven't got, of get- 
ting the first greetings of the spring in the 
delicate green of the window-boxes. Have 
a garden, for in a garden dwelleth Peace, 
and Health and Happiness wait upon her. 


“Evidently a Lady” 


By Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 


so runs the report sometimes when 

there has been a tragedy and the vic- 
tim’s name is not yet discovered. ‘‘Evi- 
dently a lady,”’ and this on the mute testi- 
mony of her clothes—there are less dignified 
obituaries than that. The standard is not 
such a difficult matter to the rich; but to the 
average woman it means a serious effort to 
be fresh and fine every day and hour of her 
life. 

A girl once confessed that she had been 
incorrigibly careless about the details of dress 
until the first time she fell in love. Then a 
torn bit of lace or a missing button crushed 
her with the agonized thought, ‘‘What if He 
knew that?’’ and she could not remedy it fast 
enough. The sense of him and his possible 
disillusionment dominated even her sur- 
roundings, for her bureau cover was nh de 
fresh now (and not merely reversed), and the 
corners of the room were dustless, and there 
was even an orderly top drawer where once 
all had been a chaos of hairpins, stocks, veils, 
tarnished silver, ends of paper and mussed 
handkerchiefs. It was a very tender and 
humble service of love, and it had its reward, 
for, though the man passed on in time into 
the crowd, the habit remained and became a 
source of personal satisfaction, a new free- 
dom to one who had always before been 
guiltily conscious of owing apologies. And, 
as she frankly admitted, after that there was 
nearly always some one of whom she could 
say, ‘What if He knew that!”’ with salutary 
panic, when she was tempted to backslide. 

Of course, she did not reach this state with- 
out stuggles, for in her way of life mages 
bills were a consideration, and the worn silk 
petticoat was not easily replaced. There 
were days when she defied him and his opin- 
ion, and started boldly forth in spite of the 
hole in her stocking; but three minutes later 
she would be creeping meekly home to rem- 
edy it. The habit of close economy often 
inclined her to run in the old baby ribbon 
just once more, rather than cut a fresh length 
from the bolt; then the vision of his shocked 
surprise, could he know, would set her shiv- 
ering, and out the shabby piece would come, 
though she had but five minutes in which to 
make her toilet. 


“6 B*: HER CLOTHES evidently a lady,” 


The same menace regulated her skirt braids 
and her glove fingers and the state of her 
handkerchief. It might be claimed that this 
was but a slavish fear of outside opinion, and 
so an ignoble motive; that inner perfection 
of this sort should be a tribute to self-respect 
rather than a dread of being found out. Per- 
haps. But when the average woman is both 
tired and poor, it is well to have a mechanical 
substitute for self-respect at hand, for that 
excellent gee will not always work over- 
time. And, after all, respect for the judg- 
ment of others is self-respect’s little sister, 
and in some moods the two are curiously 
alike. If the result is to make a woman ‘‘evi- 
dently a lady,”’ she need not be too critical 
of the means. 

In theory, of course, all women are perfec- 
tion in regard to freshness and fineness, and 
they will risk perjury to maintain this repu- 
tation, for the whole sex as well as for their 
individual selves. This is a point on which 
they show true esfrizt de corps. A sisterless 
man once told in genuine horror of a girl who 
had admitted washing her abundant hair only 
once in two weeks: ‘‘I supposed a nice girl 
did it every morning when she took her 
bath!’’ he confided, shocked and grieved. 
And his auditor, whose own locks were 
washed once in three weeks, agreed un- 
blushingly that a nice girl did. Womankind 
must not appear less fine than he demanded, 
even though his standard was an impossible 
one. A few years ago, when the daily bath 
reached the great majority, there was a cer- 
tain parvenu tendency to boast of it, drag- 
ging in casual allusions to the tub as the 
nouvelle riche might to her maid. Now this 
is outgrown, the custom being no longer a 
distinction, and the rising generation is being 
tubbed daily in serene unconscicusness of 
the parental buried past. And yet the 
crowded cars and shops still have their 
warning for the sensitive, and it is only too 
certain that many a passing woman is by her 
clothes evidently not a lady. 

A lady—it is a pity that the inner meaning 
of that title is so much more obscure than its 
outer aspect. What is a lady? ‘‘Never cared 
about the change, and something every 
Christmas; a perfect lady, ma’am,”’ says 
the laundress, gathering up her bundle with 
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STANLEY * 
Straight Back Trunks $4.00 


New Kind. Saves space and trouble. 
Sets close up to wall. Does not mar 
plaster or woodwork. Has corner hing. 
es. Strong and durable. Finely made. 
Many styles and sizes. Costs no more 
than old styles. Direct from factory. 


/ DRESSER TRUNKS 


A Bureau and Trunk 
Combine 
Everything within easy reach. 
No rumaging for clothing. No 
heavy trays to lift. Light, 
smooth-sliding drawers. Pgr- 
fectly durable. Holdsasmuch 
as any other trunk. Sent privi- 
lege of examination. 
Write for Trunk CatalogueA 1101 


‘The Homer Young Co. 




















H. W. T. JENNER, 


eS Ltd., Toledo, Ohio 
Patent Attorney and Expert, 
Washington, D. C. No charge for 


PATENTS pies. 
Say—“Send Help” 


And Ill Send It 


No money is wanted—just a postal. Tell 
me the book you need. 

I will mail you an order—good at any 
drug store—for six bottles Dr. Shoop’s 
Restorative. You may take it a month 
on trial. If it succeeds, the cost is $5.50. 
If it fails, I will pay the druggist myself— 
and your mere word shall decide it. 

Don’t think I can’t cure because others 
have failed. I have a way that no other 
man knows. Let the remedy itself con- 
vince you. 

At least you know this :—If I failed very 
often the offer would ruin me. No sick 
one need pay, if he cannot pay gladly; yet 
39 out of each 40 pay. 

If you need help, don’t wrong yourself 
by waiting. My way is almost sure. It 
will certainly cure any case that is curable. 

T have spent a lifetime in learning how to 
strengthen weak inside nerves. My Restor- 
ative brings back that power which alone 
operates the vital organs. I treat a weak 
organ as I would a weak engine, by giving 
it the power to act. My way always suc- 
ceeds, save when a cause like cancer 
makes a cure impossible. And most of 
these chronic diseaseS cannot be cured 
without it. 

You’ll know this when you read my 
book. 

Simply state which 
book you want, and ad- 
dress Dr. Shoop, Box 

521, Racine, Wis. 








Book No. 1 on Dyspepsia 
Book No. 2 on the Heart 
Book No. 3 on the Kidneys 
Book No. 4 for Women 
Book No. 5 for Men(sealed) 
Book No. 6 on Rheumatism 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by one or 
two bottles. At all druggists. 
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(50c. Gloves 


MEN’S GLOVES, No. 1 
Lined or unlined. Heavy oil tanned stock. 


Either of these pairs of Gloves or Mit- 
tens sent postpaid on receipt of 50c. in cash, 
postal order or stamps. Money back if not 
satisfactory. We are wholesalers of Gloves, 
and make the offer to introduce these 
gloves and our other lines of Men’s and 
Boy’s Working and Dress Gloves in every 
town in the United States. Send for Cata- 
logue. 


MEN’S MITTENS, No. 2 


Lined or unlined. Heavy oil tanned stock. 


UNION HAT CO. 











L139 Hanover St., Cor. Union, Boston, Mass, ] 








A.G.HANAUER 


INVESTMENTS 
SPOKANE. WASH. 





by letter, if you are interested in mining 
investments. Buy no Western Mining stock till 
you get my quotations by wire or letter. I handle 
those of the better class, especially Golconda, Red 
Boy, Palmer Mt. Tunnel, Dewey Cons, etc. 
All letters answered personally. Bank References. 


LQ TENOGRAPHY 


Prepare for a position as typewriter, steno- 
fispber, private secretary or reporter by tak- 
ng our correspondence courses in Shorthand 
and Typewrlting. Goud salaries for all 


ec 











Instruction 
ex: 


advancement — unexcelled. 
thorough. Explanations clear an 

plicit. Complete mastery guaranteed. 

We Assist In Securing Positions. 

Full Commercial, Nor- 

al and Acad. 


Write to-day. 
The Home 
Correspondence 
; School, Dep’t 40 
Springfield, Mass, 








Squabs are raised in 1 month, bring big 
prices. Eager market. Astonishing 
profits. Easy for women and invalids. 
Use your spare time profitably. Small 
space and capital. Here is something worth looking 
Yam into. Facts given inour FREE BOOK, ‘How to 
</ Make Money With Squabs.” 
“z PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
5 Friend St., Boston, Mass. 

















THIS 


Startling Statement 
Bright’s Disease 
Can be Cured 


(also Diabetes and Uremic Poisoning) 
Is a fact and can be demonstrated to the 
entire satisfaction of any interested party. 

















The remedies for these diseases are 
entirely distinct and the fact that we are 
specialists in these diseases on/y, should 
be sufficient for you to overcome your 
past prejudice or what others cannot do, 
and investigate for yourself or some af- 
flicted friend. Not patent medicines and 
not found at drug stores and only pre- 
scribed after analysis of urine. 

Not will forward instructions, etc., an 
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our treatment, 
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a moist eye of reminiscence. Generosity, 
then, and thought for those that serve her— 
are these the test qualities? ‘‘My dear, she 
has all the virtues—but she simply is not 2 
lady!’’—it. was an Englishwoman who said 
that. Here we feel the demand for breeding 
and tradition, the intangible graces of which 
heart and character are not necessarily a 
guarantee. ‘You needn’t tell me she wasa 
lady. With my own eyes I saw her smoke 
a cigarette!” Thus a New Englander, with 
depressing finality. ‘‘Perfectly simple and 
unaffected and kind and open—thoroughly a 
lady, you know;”’ and this is offset by, ‘Oh 
a grande dame in every respect, formal, per- 
fectly polished, always suave and master of 
the situation—absolutely a lady!” 

The term is open to as many interpreta- 
tions as that of ‘‘nice girl,’’ being indeed but 
a broader application of the same thing. No 
two persons will agree as to what she may or 
may not do—in theory. Yet you will notice 
that if she is inherently a lady, she can do 
very much what she pleases without provok- 
ing criticism, and if she is not, her departures 
from convention, however small, will give 
immediate offence. She must be fresh and 
fine within as well as without, and the emer- 
gency will be her test. 


The Quiet Finish 


HE OLD PROVERB about Heaven de- 
livering us from our friends has never 
been better illustrated than in the case 

of Ibsen, who has suffered even more at the 
hands of his professed admirers than Brown- 
ing or Stevenson. Both of. these writers are 
widely read by a discriminating public in 
spite of the efforts of the faddists who talk 
about the poet’s “‘preciousness’”’ and the 
Scotchman’s ‘‘message,”’ but Ibsen has long 
since become—as some one has expressed it 
—‘‘a house of refuge for bad actors,’’ having 
fallen completely into the hands of the fakes 
and the faddists. With the exception of one 
or two performances given by Mrs. Fiske, we 
do not at this moment recall any really seri- 
ous and adequate presentation of an Ibsen 
drama on the English-speaking stage of New 
York. Among managers his work is looked 
upon with extreme disfavor as not likely to 
attract paying audiences, and by the general 
public he is regarded as being either morbid 
or a bore. There are even those—among 
them one of the most eminent and experi- 
enced dramatic critics in New York—who 
speak of him as ‘that Norwegian humbug.”’ 

Nevertheless Ibsen is a dramatist well 
worthy of the serious attention of every in- 
telligent student of the stage, although— 
thanks chiefly to the efforts of those who 
have tried to advertise themselves by ex- 
ploiting him—it is doubtful if the general 
public would patronize his plays. It will 
take time to teach playgoers that, whatever 
he is, he is not that worst of all dramatic 
sinners—a bore. His case is one that calls 
for the intervention of the free or indepen- 
dent theatre. 

But in the absence of this much-talked-of 
and oft-planned institution it would be inter- 
esting to seea series of Ibsen dramas gy ot 
presented by a first-class American stock 
company and under the best of stage man- 
agement. 

As yet our dramatists have borrowed very 
little from Ibsen save what is known techni- 
cally as ‘‘quiet finish,’’ which means a scene 
with a staircase on the right of the stage 
and the star of the drama slowly ascending 
it at the close of the act. No manager will 
listen to any proposal for a ‘‘quiet finish” 
without this staircase. Did not Herne have 
one in ‘‘Shore Acres’’? 
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The Delhi Durbar 


NCE upon a time, a young man, who 
had left his little native town in Shrop- 
shire to become a writer at Madras, in 
the service ot the East India Company, 

with 1,000 British and 2,000 native troops at- 
tacked an army of 60,000 men, under the high 
and mighty Nabob of Bengal, Surajah Dow- 
lah. Within the space of an hour the 3,000 
compelled the 60,000 to show them their 
heels. This happened at Plassey, in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. The name 
of the young man was Robert Clive. A hun- 
dred and fifty years later we see another 
young man, from the same far-off island, 
standing in the midst of a vast assembly, on 
a dais in an amphitheatre at Delhi, and en- 
dowed with authority over forty-two great 
princes and three hundred millions of peo- 
ple. The name of this young man is George 
Nathaniel Curzon, first Baron of Kedleston. 
It was necessary to mention the other young 
man and the other affair, because, without 
Clive and without the battle of Plassey, 
there might have been no British rule over 
India, no viceroys, no Baron Curzon of 
Kedleston, no Delhi Durbar. 

As events have turned, however, the 
twenty-sixth viceroy but a few days ago 
heralded his master, Edward VII., emperor 
and sovereign lord of the Indies—KAISAR- 
I-HIND. The title was instituted twenty- 
five years ago by Lord Beaconsfield. Lord 
Lytton, the famous novelist’s son, then Gov- 
ernor-General of Hindustan, declared his 
queen Empress of India on January 1, 1877, 
at Delhi, almost on the very spot where her 
son's rank and potency were proclaimed. 

The present Durbar is the centre of a 
whole fortnight of festive revelry. British 
and native soldiers are being reviewed, as 
well as the forces of the feudatory chiefs 
owning allegiance to England. Athletic 
sports are being held; a grand state ball is 
being given; a solemn religious service is 
taking aya an exhibition of Indian arts 

ts is opening; medals and orders are 


being bestowed upon such of his white and 
brown subjects as the emperor desires to 
thank or reward. But the crowning cere- 
mony of all—a coronation ceremony in truth 
—is the announcement of the new emperor's 
accession. 

Durbar is an Indian word signifying an 
official gathering, a levee. So, at the Dur- 
bar proper, the actual scene of the proclama- 
tion in the amphitheatre, there were collected 
governors and lieutenant-governors of prov- 
inces and territories, gold-laced generals, 
jewelled maharajahs, high civil and judicial 


functionaries, heads of universities, eminent [ 


visitors from Europe and America—and, far 
from least, wives and daughters of such. 
And in all this pageantry an American wo- 
man was the foremost figure. Not even her 
royal highness the Duchess of Connaught, 
who with her princely husband, the king's 
brother, is participating in the Delhi festival, 
is of so great account in India as the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Leiter, of Chicago. 

The wife of India’s Governor-General is 
called Vicereine, it is true, but her position 
is that of a queen. She has, together with 
her viceregal spouse, an official residence at 
Calcutta, the metropolis of the Himalayan 
peninsula. Here, at Government House, she 
keeps a formal ‘“‘court,”’ on the model of the 
monarchical courts of Europe. On state oc- 
casions, such as this grand Durbar, she sits 
upon a throne beside her husband, and with 
him receives the homage of gorgeous tur- 
baned princes of ancient lineage holding au- 
tocratic sway over millions of souls. The 
Indian potentates of royal rank who are un- 
der Great Britain’s sovereignty rule as many 
people as live in the United States. But the 
total population over which Lord Curzon and 
his young American consort now reign num- 
bers four times that of the land of her birth! 
Certainly a proud and honorable place to oc- 
cupy for any woman, of whatever origin and 
attainments. 

Lord Curzon has done honor to England 
in his administration. He is carrying on 
wise and important reforms. He is, the 
while, upholding the best traditions of Brit- 
ish colonial rule: the just government of the 
people for their own good and their sure ad- 
vance in the path of civilization. And his 
fair helpmeet has graced her exalted station 
in the foreign land with such regal dignity 
and such distinguished social tact, that she 
seems born to that purple which democratic 
nations are said to disdain, but which they 
all revere when it is worthily carried. 
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Living a Stage Part 


“HE case of Miss Ethel Barrymore's re- 
| cent momentary collapse and the com- 
pulsory holiday which it entailed brings 
up an ancient but never-fading question—a 
question at the same time as old and as green 
as the eternal hills. Miss Barrymore, who 
gained popularity through her sprightly im- 
personation of a real Italian soprano from 
New Jersey, had with equal success been 
enacting the part of a gamin rejoicing in the 
lurid appellation of ‘‘Carrots.”’ After amus- 
ing several tiers of blasé New Yorkers every 
night for sundry weeks, Miss Barrymore sud- 
denly breaks down. The part of the young 
human vegetable has been too much for her 
nerves. Miss Barrymore’s manager says that 
the strain on her emotions, in Aving the part, 
night after night, was the cause of the Fone 
ter. Now the question is—that old and green 
question, you know—can the best artistic re- 
sults be achieved by the impersonator’s so ab- 
sorbing himself or herself in his or her part as 
to live it, or by remaining calmly—not to say 
cynically—outside of it? Which course should 
actors pursue? If you ask the two greatest 
actors of the nation which produces the best 
you get two answers which contradict each 
other as perfectly as possible. Says Sarah 
Bernhardt: ‘‘Yes, live through your part—I 
always do.’’ Says Coquelin: ‘‘No, remain 
entirely outside your part, a spectator of 
it, so to speak—I always do.’’ Upon the 
horns of which dilemma, mesdames, we re- 
spectfully leave you seated. 
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Patti’s Debut 


HEY are tearing down the little old play- 
T house on Eighth Street, near Fourth Ave- 
nue, to make room for New York’s new 
Subway, and of the thousands of playgoers 
who have known it in the past it is doubtful 
if more than half a dozen know that this dingy 
old building is a landmark of genuine interest 
to music lovers the world over. 

The house has had many vicissitudes of 
late years, but to those who frequented the 
cheap theatres of the town a score of years 
ago it will always be as Jack Aberle’s Theatre 
that it will be enshrined in’memory. It was 
here that Jack Aberle maintained a stock 
company engaged for the support of his two 
hundred pound daughter Lena, of immortal 
memory. Not one of his actors received 
more than twenty dollars a week, twenty- 
five per cent of which was paid in bar 
checks, and Miss Aberle didn’t care what 
piece she appeared in provided there was a 
moon in it. Her impersonation of Camille, 
which she gave on her benefit nights—the 
stage creaking under her as she faded away 
and died—will never be forgotten by those 
who had the good fortune to witness it. It 
is interesting to note that Mr. Peter F. Dailey, 
now of Weber & Fields’ Company, was at one 


time a member of the Aberle stock, and also | 
that it was here that Edward Harrigan dis- | 


covered James T. Powers and secured for 
him the engagement that started him on the 
road to prosperity. 

Since the Aberle days, the house has had 
the hero of the old-time drama ‘‘On Hand" 
and known in East Side society as the brother 


— tenants, including Johnny Thompson, | 
ie 
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Diamonds only, and give a Guarantee Certificate with every one we sell. 
We make exchanges at any time in the future, allowing full, original 
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A Sanatorium established in 1875 for t i 
treatment of Drug and Aleoholie Addictions, 1 
elsewhere have been cured by us. Home Treatment if 
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STOP THAT RUB. 


No more SWEARING —Chafing or irritating the neck from collar 
buttons. The NORUB pad gives relief —ten cents a pair, or three 
pairs for twenty-five—cuash ur stamps. 

STUART NOVELTY (€0., 45 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
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She Found How the Coffee Habit Could Be 
Easily Lett OM 
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‘*My husband had coffee dyspepsia for a 
number of years,’’ writes a lady from Dundee, 
N. Y. ‘‘Coffee did not agree with him as it 
soured on his stomach, and he decided to 
stop it. . 

“We felt the need of some warm drink and 
tried several things but were soon tired of 
them. Finally a friend told me of the good 
Postum Food Coffee had done her family, and 
I ordered a package from the grocer. 

‘‘We have used it for three years with splen- 
did result. It agrees perfectly with his stom- 
ach and dyspepsia has entirely left him. I 
find in talking to people who have used Post- 
um and not liked it that the reason is that they 
do not let it boil long enough. When prepared 
according to directions, it makes a beautiful, 
clear, golden brown beverage like the highest 
grade of coffee in color. 

‘‘We let the children have Postum 
morning and it agrees with them nicely and 
they thrive on it. Iam sure that if everyone 
using coffee would change to Postum that the 
percentage of invalids would be far less than 
it is at present.’? Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

It is easy to change from coffee to Postum 
and the benefit is sure and quick, for Postum 
is composed only of the grains intended by 
Nature for man’s subsistence and it goes to 
work in Nature’s way to correct the disorders 
caused by coffee and rebuild the broken down 
| blood and nerve cells. A ten days’ trial of 
| Postum will prove this to the most skeptical. 
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An Object Lesson 


In a Restaurant 


Mellow 


The commingling of purity, 
age and flavor makes 


A physician puts the query: ‘‘Have you 
never noticed in any large restaurant at lunch 
or dinner time the large number of hearty, 
vigorous old men at the tables; men whose 
ages run from 60 to 80 years; many of them 
bald and all perhaps gray, but none of them 


feeble or senile? 
H t Perhaps the spectacle is so common as to 
TRADEMARK un er have escaped your observation or comment, 
but nevertheless it is an object lesson which 


HUNTER RYE] H . 
Baltimore means something. 


R If you will notice what these hearty old fel- 














lows are eating you will observe that they are 
not munching bran crackers nor gingerly pick- 
ing their way through a menu ecard of new- 
fangled health foods; on the contrary they 
seem to prefer a juicy roast of beef, a properly 
turned loin of mutton, and even the deadly 
broiled lobster is not altogether ignored. 
The point of all this is that a vigorous old 
~ age depends upon good digestion and plenty 
It is particularly of wholesome food and not upon dieting and 
recommended to an endeavor to live upon bran crackers. 


America’s 
Best Whiskey 
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, ee Log pone There is a certain class of food cranks who 
excellence. seem to believe that meat, coffee aud many 

other good things are rank poisons, but these 





cadaverous, sickly looking individuals are a 
BO OB walking condemnation of their own theories. 


The First Sought The matter in a nutshell is that if the stom- 


ach secretes the natural digestive juices in 
The First Bought 


sufficient quantity any wholesome food will 
be promptly digested; if the stomach does not 
do so, and certain foods cause distress one or 
two of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets after each 
meal will remove all difficulty because they 
supply just what every weak stomach lacks, 
pepsin, hydrochloric acid, diastase and nux. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 














Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets do not act upon 
the howels and, in fact, are not strictly a med- 
4 icine as they act almost entirely upon the food 
New Line | eaten, digesting it thoroughly and thus gives 
a much needed rest and giving an appetite for 
the next meal. 
Fine | Of people who travel nine out of ten use 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, knowing them to 


be perfectly safe to use at any time, and also 


4 } . 
Service | having found out by experience that they are 
|} a safeguard against indigestion in any form, 


and eating as they have to, at all hours and 
s . 
Minneapolis and St. Paul 


all kinds of food, the travelling public for years 
have pinned their faith to Stuart’s Tablets. 
BEGINNING NOVETFIBER 2 
Fast ‘“‘Limited” night train, with stateroom and 


All druggists sell them at 50 cents for full- 
open-section sleeping car, buffet-library car, and 


sized packages and any druggist from Maine to 
California, if his opinion were asked, will say 
free reclining chair car through without change. | that Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is the most 
Dining car service. popular and successful remedy for any stomach 
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Will grow in the hous 
for out of doors. Hya- 
cinths, Tulips, Crocus, 
Fuchsias, Oxalis, Jon- 
quils, Daffodils, Dewey 
Lily, Tuberoses, Gla- 
diolus, Chinese Lily, 
Begonia, Gloxinia, 
Lilies of the Valley— 
all postpaid, 25c. in stamps or coin, As 
a premium with these Bulbs we will send 
| ‘ree a giant collection of flower seeds—over 2(”) varieties. 
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of Billy McGlory; various Hebrew managers, 
and at least one Italian impresario. It was 
conducted for many years as the Germania 
Theatre by Adolph Philip, who produced 
here a number of very successful local Ger- 
man farces. 

It is not because of Thompson or Aberle or 
Philip, however, that the old Eighth Street 
Theatre possesses an interest for opera-goers, 
but because it was the scene of Adelina Patti's 
first appearance before the public as a singer. 
Years ago it was a church, and, 1f my memory 
serves me right, the late Dr. Edward Mc- 
Glynn was its pastor. That was during the 
fifties, when Adelina Patti, then a little girl, 
was living in New York in very humble cir- 
cumstances and studying music under her 
half-brother Ettore Barilli, known in later 
life as a singing teacher of great ability. 
From her very earliest childhood, Adelina 
impressed her big half-brother with a sense 
of her extraordinary vocal gifts and he un- 
dertook her tuition with a firm belief in the 
brilliant future that lay before her. It was 
during the period of her musical education 
that he found the opportunity he had long 
wanted in the choir of the Eighth Street 
Church, and there, on a certain Sunday a few 
years before the Civil War, the future diva 
sang for the first time before the public 
while her brother listened critically from his 
pew downstairs. 

The newspapers of that day made no com- 
ment on the affair, and history is silent con- 
cerning the success of the experiment, but 
the fact that she was first heard there bya 
public gathering deserves to be remembered 
long after Jack Aberle and Lena and Johnny 
Thompson and the rest of them shall have 
passed into oblivion—and they're pretty 
near there now. 
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An Exception 


By Felix Carmen 


Forgive and forget,—the saying is old, 
But, Love, it would terribly fret me 

If after a tiff I should ever be told 
That you would forgive and forget me. 


a 
Literary Heritage 


T IS acommon thing to find that persons 
| of artistic or literary talent have inherited 

their abilities or belong to families of 
which several members are similarly en- 
dowed. The Tennysons and Miss Ellen 
Terry's family suggest ready examples of 
this. Mozart's father was a highly esteemed 
composer in his day and an excellent violinist, 
and Mozart’s older sister was a phenomenal 
pianist at the age of twelve. Another case 
is that of Dumas the Elder and the Younger. 
But chance can sometimes outdo nature. For 
it has occasionally happened that godfather 
and godson have shown allied talents. Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman, the banker-poet, 
stood sponsor to Henry Harland at his bap- 
tism, and now this young man is making a 
decided impression as an author. He is prob- 
ably less well known 1n America than 1n 
England, although of Connecticut parentage. 
He left Harvard at the age of nineteen to go 
to London, where he soon published some 
stories of Jewish life which attracted much 
attention. Indeed, so faithful to reality were 
these tales that it was believed Mr. Harland 
must be a Hebrew. Residence and study in 
France and Italy were the means of develop- 
ing his style and furnishing him with mate- 
rial for the composition of romances. Within 
the past two years he has brought out ‘The 
Cardinal's Snuff Box’’ and ‘The Lady Para- 
mount.’’ These novels have won him noth- 
ing less than celebrity. And he is now en- 
gaged upon another book of fiction, his work 
upon which is being interrupted only by his 
present brief visit to the land of his birth. 
And this is but one specimen of the literary 
feats that chance can perform. 
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Winter Maxims 


BLIZZARD is a boom for charity. 
A There'll be a cold time in the old town 
to-night. 

Keep warm by helping somebody that can't 
keep warm. 

People are not responsible when they are 
cold and empty. 

There’s a whole lot of true religion in a big 
bowl of hot soup. 

If you must turn the cold shoulder to the 
poor, do it in summer. 

If you have any old clothes to shed, pre- 
pare to shed them now. 

Whatever else the cold may contract, don’t 
let it contract your charity. 

Old overcoats given in charity these cold 
days covereth a multitude of skins. 

A freezing man won't make much effort to 
be good when he knows that Hell is a warm 
place. 

It looks a little like rubbing it in whena 
man must freeze to death on an empty 
stomach. 

The millionaire may take his money out of 
cold storage at this season without fear that 
it will spoil. 

The real ‘‘winter sports’? are the men and 
women who won't let anybody suffer if they 
can prevent it. 

Kick the street beggar off of the earth, if 
you will, but fill him full of food first, and ‘he 
will be softer to kick. 

While you are in your warm house think- 
ing how cold the weather is, please remem- 
ber that there are others outside who snow 
how cold it is. 
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Lion’s Mouth 


January Competition : 
$329.00 
in Prizes 
THE TEN QUESTIONS 


1. Which of the five numbers published in Jan- 
uary do you like best, and which do you like 


least, and why? 


2. Which article in these five numbers do you 
like best, and which do you like least, and why? 
3. Which story do you like best, and which do 
you like least, and why; and are you reading 


the serial? 


4. Which drawing (this includes the cover) do 


you like best, and which do you 
why? 


5. Which photograph, or series of photographs, 
do you like best, and which do you like least, 


and why? 


6. Which department in COLLIER’s WEEKLY 
do you like best, and which do you like least, 


and why? 


7. Which feature of the. Household Number do 


you like best, and which do you 
why? 


8. What feature of COLLIER’s WEEKLY, if any, 


is not to your liking? 


9. What suggestion can you make =. in your 
opinion, will improve COLLIER’s WEEK. 

10. What publication, apart from saci 
hy? 


WEEKLY, do you like best, and w! 


For the twenty sets 


that best reply to these questions 


The Lion’s Mouth will 
following 


PRIZES 


1. A cash prize of. 
A cash prize of . 


bd 


od 


32 volumes . 


* 


32 volumes . 


30 volumes . 


6. 
7. The Works of W ee — 

15 volumes. . os » 15.00 
8. The Works of Tinter Hugo— 

22 volumes. . 22.00 
9. The Works of C aptain Marryat — 

20 volumes. . - 20.00 
10. The World’s Best Biography— 

17 volumes . 17.00 
11. The Dramatic Works of Shakespeare— 

8volumes . 16.00 
12. Remington’s ‘‘Donc in the Open” i 

1 volume $5.00 
13. History of the 19th ‘Century— 

3 volumes . 5.00 
14. History of the 19th ‘Century — 

3 volumes . 5.00 
15. America, Picturesque, oe. _ 

3 volumes 5.00 
16. The Stories and ene: of Kipling — 

3volumes . 5.00 
17. The Stories and Penis of Kipling — 

3volumes . . 5.00 


18. Shakespeare’s Pie = 2 hls aos 5.00 
19. The Works of Nathaniel Hawthorne — 


3 volumes . 


20. The Animal miagdom—2 ses A 5.00 


Total . 


CONDITIONS 


All the answers must be written 
on a single sheet of paper—on both 
2. The replies to 
the first eight questions must not ex- 


sides if necessary. 


ceed three lines each. 3. 


to the ninth and tenth questions must 
not exceed fifty words each. 
answers must be mailed not later 
than February 5—any set of replies 
post-marked later than that date can 
not be considered. This gives readers 
in all parts of the United States and 
Canada an equal chance. 
answers and other correspondence 
must be addressed to 7HE LJON’S 
MOUTH, 416 West Thirteenth Street, 


New York City. 


The awards will be made and the 
prizes forwarded not later than the 


15th of February. 


For four cents Zhe Lion’s Mouth 
will send to any address a 48-page 
booklet, beautifully printed in three 
colors, illustrated by Gibson, Hutt, 
Penfield, Remington, Smedley, and 
others, in which Zhe Lion’s Mouth 
competitions are fully described. 
The booklet shows how you can 
make anywhere from $25 to $1,000 
cash by merely reading COLLIER’S 
WEEKLY and telling what you 
Write for the booklet. 


think of it. 


The Library of Poetical Literature— 
The Works of eaters Cooper — 
The Works of en hie 


The Waverley Novels —-25 valine - 25.00 


like least, and 


like least, and 


of answers 


award the 


$50.00 
25.00 
Value: 


$32.00 
32.00 


30.00 


The replies 


4. All 


5. All 
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MEN AND DOINGS : A Paragraphic Record of the World’s News. 


Wolcott Bowen, who unexpectedly found himself 

in the vortex of the South American storm centre, 
is well qualified both by profession and training to act 
as mediator in this international squabble. In addi- 
tion to representing his own country through the crisis, 
he was made the intermediary be- 
tween the Caracas government and 
the governments of Great Britain, 
Germany and Italy, after the minis- 
ters of these countries had been 
withdrawn from the Venezuelan 
capital. Thus the whole situation 
was practically centred in Mr. 
Bowen’s hands. As soon as it was 
decided to submit the controversy 
to the Hague Tribunal he took up 
the necessary preliminary details 
with Senor Lopez Baralt, Venezue- 
lan Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
to whom he conveyed President 
Roosevelt’s declination to act as arbitrator. At the 
request of President Castro, Minister Bowen will repre- 
sent Venezuela solely in preparing the protocol pre- 
liminary to presenting the whole question to the Hague 
Tribunal. So far he has won and held the confidence 
of all parties to the dispute, and the government at 
Washington has the utmost faith in his ability and 
discretion. Mr. Bowen was born in Brooklyn, is a 
lawyer by | gp seoeier and has filled successively the 
positions of Consul-General at Barcelona and United 
States Minister and Consul-General to Persia. He is 
the author of a treatise on international law and has 
published many clever essays and verses. He was 
appointed minister to Venezuela in June, 1gor. 


7 VENEZUELAN WARSHIP Boézvar, flagship 
of President Castro’s navy, was seized in the harbor 
of Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, by the British cruiser 
Charybdis, at ten o’clock on the night of December 9. 
The Bolivar, reputed to be a craft of shady reputa- 
tion, was the crack cruiser of the Venezuelan navy, 
that collection 
of nondescript 
war dogs which 
was so noncha- 
lantly gathered 
in by the Brit- 
ish and German 
blockading 
fleet. This 
event, which set 
five nations by the ears, was photographed by a corre- 
spondent. The Zolzvar has had quite a varied ca- 
reer. The Venezuelan Government purchased her from 
Spain after the Spanish-American war, and President 
Castro intended her for use as a troopship. Operating 
under some peculiar ‘‘letter-of-marque,’’ she was said 
to be no better than a Caribbean pirate, making her 
headquarters in the Gulf of Paria, and her specialty 
the seizing of trading schooners. But she made a fatal 
error when she attempted to seize the British schooner 
Ocean Traveller, a week or so before she herself was 
captured. The morning after the capture the harbor was 
littered with old bedding, charts, ship’s furniture and 
rubbish of every description, and the jackies were still 
busily engaged in making the Bolzvar inhabitable for 
self-respecting British sailormen. 


HE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, Frederick 
Temple, Primate of all England and Metropolitan, 
died of old age December 23, last. The ninety-third 
Archbishop of Canterbury had just passed hig eighty- 
first birthday. Before his appointment as Bishop of 
Exeter, by Mr. Gladstone, Dr. Temple had adopted the 
profession of teaching, and 

From copyrighted 1902 S picPho- for eleven years was head 
gogtaph, Underwood & Underwood, N.Y. master of Rugby school. He 
became known as a witty and 
somewhat unorthodox writer 
by his contributions to vari- 
ous publications, notably to 
the volume of ‘‘Essays and 
Reviews.’’ He was con- 
firmed Bishop of London in 
1885 and Primate in 1896. 
The late archbishop was a 
man of great executive abil- 
ity, an eloquent orator, and 
possessed a fund of common- 
sense and dry wit, which he 
frequently exercised at the 
expense of the clergy. As 
the Primate advanced in 
years his acerbity of man- 
ner passed away to a great 
extent, and with it the in- 
tolerance and prejudices of early years. His last im- 
portant acts in England’s national life were the perform- 
ance of his duties at the death of Queen Victoria and 
the coronation of Edward VII., and finally his vigorous 
speech in defence of the Education Bill, on which oc- 
casion the venerable prelate broke down in the midst 
of his address to the bishops and lords. The accom- 
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Capture of the Venezuelan cruiser ‘‘Bolivar” 
by British cruisers 















The late Archbishop of 
Canterbury 


panying photograph was taken in Lambeth Palace, and 
on this occasion the archbishop sent a last message of 
good will to America. 

1 





THe ASSOUAN DAM is completed. The water bul- 
wark across the Nile was declared by his grace the 
Duke of Connaught ‘‘ready for business,’? December 
to, the date of the formal inauguration. This great 
work is a combination of dam, waterway and bridge. 
As Egypt is practically rainless, less than 11,000 square 
miles of land 
situated along 
the banks of 
the Nile, are 
under cultiva- 
tion. Thedam 
will form a res- 
ervoir which 
will contain 
one thousand 
million tons of 
water. One 
million tons of 
masonry are in 
the _ barrage, 
which is a mile 
and a quarter 
in length. Eleven thousand men have been employed 
on its construction, which was begun in February, 1899, 
and finished by Sir John Aird & Co., and opened last 
month. The great dam is built of local granite set in 
Portland cement. During the summer months a stream 
equal in volume to twice that of the Thames at Lon- 
don, can be allowed to flow through its 180 sluice open- 
ings. Between December and March the gates will be 
closed, to allow the reservoir to fill. At all seasons 
there will be passage for steamers and boats by means 
of four locks. Caravans and camel trains are able to 
use its broad top as a bridge, and the water will be 
thrown back up country, bringing an additional 300,000 
acres under irrigation. The water will be taken from 
the bottom of this lake, so formed as to be impreg- 
nated with the red matter which is so wonderful a fer- 
tilizer. Cotton, which sells for two cents a pound more 
than the American, and cane sugar will be cultivated 
on the reclaimed area. Ten million dollars annually is 
expected to be added to the Egyptian revenues from 
the sale of water and taxes on the lands irrigated. 
Pharaoh’s Bed, the gorgeous pavilion built for Au- 
gustus, will have its base lapped by the artificial flood, 
greater than the old deluge which, according to legend, 
was caused by Iris weeping over the tomb of Osiris. It 
is forty years since Sir Samuel Baker suggested a series 
of dams across the Nile. 





i = we 
The Assouan Dam and;the Nile Reservoir 





RUELTY IN THE PHILIPPINES is a grim spec- 
tre of the aftermath of war that will not down. 
When General Miles sailed recently for the Orient, it 
was reported from Washington that it was the purpose 








General Miles in Manila 


of the commander-in-chief to visit the Philippines and 
investigate the charges of cruelty to Filipinos at the 
hands of the American ‘‘ Army of Occupation’’—charges 
which he himself recently made public, in his famous 
J accuse, but which have been generally discredited 
by official Washington. Reports from Manila indicate 
that the general has taken active interest in the sev- 
eral investigations now under way in various parts of 
Luzon and the outlying provinces. Before departing 
from Manila on his visit to China, where he exchanged 
compliments with the Dowager Empress, while the 
‘‘Emperor sat silent with a cynical smile,’’ the general 
is said to have secured witnesses whose testimony will 
result in reopening the cases against several American 
officers charged with cruelty to natives through the 
administration of the water cure and other persuasive 
and punitive measures resorted to for the purpose of 
obtaining military information and avenging Filipino 
outrages. The most serious case which has yet come 
to public notice is that of a priest, Father Augustin, a 
confirmatory report of which has been received at 
Washington. The alleged outrage occurred at Banati, 
where the victim died from the effect of the adminis- 
tration of the famous ‘‘cure.’’ But the evidence so far 
adduced is almost entirely from Filipino sources. A 
correspondent who has been stationed for three years 
in the islands, in a new book on the country, pays his 
respects to the civil governor as ‘‘a man of deep Ma- 


’ chiavellian cunning. But,’’ he says, ‘‘the Filipinos are 


masters of ‘dissimulation’ and more than able to de- 
ceive Governor Taft and the whole commission.’’ But 
General Miles’ expected Filipino petard may prove a 
canard or a fizzle. 


UR NEW MINISTER TO JAPAN is Lloyd C: 

Griscom, of Pennsylvania, who was appointed’ 
December 13, to succeed Colonel Alfred E. Buck, who 
had died a few days before of heart disease, while out 
duck shooting as a guest of the Emperor. Although 
Mr. Griscom is comparatively young in the service, he 
has had a distinguished career as 
a diplomatist. He has already 
served in Turkey and Persia. His 
first distinct success, as well as his 
greatest achievement, was in induc- 
ing the Sultan of Turkey to ac- 
knowledge the validity of the 
American claims arising out of 
the damages committed by the 
mob at Kharput, in Asiatic Tur- 
key, an international tangle which 
boded ill for the welfare of foreign 
missions. From Constantinople, Mr. 
Griscom was sent to Teheran, Persia, 
as minister, in t901. It was in recognition of his gen- 
eral ability, tact, address and experience, and knowledge 
of Oriental affairs and manners, that President Roose- 
velt selected him to fill the vacant post at the court of 
Tokio. Mr. Griscom is the son of Clement A, Griscom 
the shipowner of Philadelphia, and head of the trans- 
atlantic shipping ‘‘combination”’ recently organized by 
John Pierpont Morgan. In the winter of 1895-96 Mr 
Griscom accompanied Somers Somerset and Richard 
Harding Davis, on a jaunt to South America. The 
adventures of the party figured largely in Mr. Davis’ 
“Three Gringoes in Venezuela.’’ 


MRS. JULIA DENT GRANT, widow of General 
Ulysses S. Grant, died in Washington, December 
14, and was buried beside General Grant in the Grant 
Mausoleum on Riverside Drive, New York, December 
20. A-service was held in Washington on the morning 
of December 20, in the Metropolitan Methodist Church, 
which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt 
and Secretary 
Root attended, 
representing 
the National 
Government. 
By order of the 
Secretary of 
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War, all army doll me 
officersinWash- _ During the Services at the Grant Mausoleum, 
ington were New York 

present in full 

dress uniform, and the services were also attended by 


officers of the G. A. R., Loyal Legion, and Union Veter- 
ans’ Union. About one thousand persons attended the 
services in New York December 21, but only a few 
were invited to be present inside the Grant Mauso- 
leum. Secretary of War Root, Governor Odell and 
Mayor Low and all the immediate members of the 
Grant family in this country were present, including 
her son, General Frederick D. Grant of the United 
States Army. Mrs. Grant was Julia Dent. She was 
born in St. Louis, January 26, 1826. She married 
Grant, then a captain, in 1848, after the Mexican war 
Mrs. Grant bequeathed to the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art of New York all the magnificent and costly gifts 
bestowed by foreign potentates during her husband's 
tour of the world, and many other valuable objects of 
great historic interest belonging to General Grant. 
Through an oversight, Mrs. Grant had neglected to 
sign the codicil in which the bequest was made, which 
consequently is held to have no legal effect. It is the 
expressed intention of the heirs however to comply as 
fully as possible with the conditions of the will and the 
wishes of the testatrix. 


HE ‘UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD,”’ a theo- 

sophical community at Point Loma, California, 
was recently brought into prominence by the Gerry 
Society’s paternalistic attempt to retain possession of 
eleven Cuban children invoiced to the port of New 
York as ‘‘lotos buds,’’ who were on their way to Mrs. 
Tingley’s exper- ——— on . 
imental Utopia | 
on the Pacific | 
Coast. This ex- | 
traordinary | 
se mi- religious 
institution is 
under the auto- } 
cratic adminis- 
tration of Mrs. 
Tingley, a wo- 
man fifty years 
of age, the pres- 
ent head of the 
Theosophical Society of America, which was founded 
by Madame Blavatsky. At Point Loma, on San Diego 
Bay, the members of this novel community are en- 
gaged in working out some rather vague theories, chief 
among which are: the abolition of household cookery 
by co-operative kitchens, and the ‘‘scientific,’’ hygienic 
rearing and education of children. These and other 
abstract ideas are unpopular with a large proportion of 
matter-of-fact American people, hence the continued 
public interest in the investigation of the methods of 
the Point Loma theosophical incubator society. 
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“Lotos buds” at Point Loma sending thought 
messages to the world 
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FREE 


Ladies, You Can Earn This 
Handsome Fur Scarf 


WITHOUT MONEY 


SEND your name and address and we will mail you 30 
pieces of Art Jewelry, no trash, to sell at only 
10 cents each. Every one you offer them to will buy one or 
more. When sold send us the $3.00 and we will send you 
at once, all charges prepaid, this 


HANDSOME FUR SCARF 


It is over 48 inches long, made from Electric Seal, 
has six Brown Marten Tabs, very latest style, and you will 
be more than pleased with it. The regular price in all Fur 
Stores is $4.00 and they fully equal in appearance any $10.09 
Fur Scarf; the only reason we can offer them is we a 
large number of them made up for us by one of the large 
furriers in this city during the summer when trade was 
quiet; this is the only reason we are able to offer such an 
expensive premium. We hope you will take advantage of 
our offer without delay. This is an extraordinary offer and 
cannot be duplicated by any other reliable concern. We 
will guarantee to treat you right, and shall expect the same 
treatment in return. Your credit is good with us and we 
trust you for the Jewelry until you sell it. Address, 


Standard Jewelry Co., BOSTOR * "MASS. 




















STAFFORD’S 
$21.00 Desk 


Finished golden pole 
ished, fine quar- 










fm” moulded stiles, auto- 
i matic locks, 2 legal 
blank drawers, letter 
file, 6 M1 wood file 
No. 20 boxes, supply drawer, 

hang over front, 
center drawer, document file, card index drawer 
with cards, back paneled and polished. 48 in. long, 


National Electric Vehicles 
Handsome, graceful, thoroughly depend- 
able. Built for reliable, everyday service 
and give it. Simplest in construction, safely 
and easily operated—the perfected auto- 





30 in. wide, 48 in. high. Sent to any responsible mobiles for business or pleasure 

person on approval. Ask for catalogs with factory Write for our illustrated catalogee howler 

prices: Office Furniture, No. 139 House Furniture, No, 140 many new and improved electric automobiles. 
Typewriters, all makes, “W’ NATIONAL VEHICLE CO 


E. H. STAFFORD & BROS., 18-20 Van Buren St., CHICAGO 901 E. 224 Street indianapolis, Ind. 














ALHELP. 
B.rwrcren. 
C.MAIN BUILDING. 
D.muic HALL. 








KENDALL TAYLOR: ® STEVENS: ARCH'TY: BOSTON- 


PINEHU RST, N. C,_'% THE HEART OF THE LONG LEAF 


MOST HEALTHFUL AND DELIGHTFUL RESORT IN THE SOUTH 


Finest Quail Shooting 
In the south upon the Pinehurst preserves, 25,000 aeres 
upon which has been pases more than # hundred patches of 
cow peas, which are left unharvested for feeding purposes. 





Four Modern Hotels 
including the Carolina, one of the most delightful and largest 
of America’s resor' s. Frery Corraces, Casino, and 
livery of fine saddle horses. 
Two Fine Golf Courses 
One of 18 holes, splendidly Iaid out and kept in the pink of 
condition, and another of nine holes for beginners. 


N GOLF AND SHOOTING aT pIneuuRsT, appress RESIDENT MANAGER, Pinehurst, North Carolina 





Perfectly trained hunting dogs and guides always to be had, and 
ideal sport guaranteed. 









FOR BOOKS <¢ 


TO FAT PEOPLE|THUNDER MOUNTAIN 


I can’reduce your weight 3 to 5 pounds a week with- TO Invest in no Thunder Mountain stock 
out any radical change in what you eat; no nauseating INVES until you get my advice. I am in the 
drugs, no tight bandages, no sickening cathartics. lam centre of the excitement — my advice 
& regular practising physician, making a specialty of TOR S may be valuable to you. Write to 
the reduction of surplus flesh; and after you have ADRIAN G. HANAUER Spokane, Wash. 
taken my treatment a few weeks you will say: “I never 
felt better in my life.” 

SAFE, PROMPT AND CERTAIN. 
By my treatment your weight will be reduced without CYP H E RS — Guaranteed 
“we lease sia tate ies » the best Incu- 
causing wrinkles or flabbiness of skin; heavy abdomen, EP RET gE etre 
double chin or other evidences of obesity will disappear; money back if not satisfactory. “Rts moderp 
your form will acquire symmetry; complexion will be approved device. Write for Poultry Guide ana 
cleared; troubles of heart, kidneys, stomach or other catalogue No. 120. 196 large pages. Treats of 
organs will be remedied; and you will be delightfully poultry for profit. 10e, for postage; book is Self 
astonished at the promptness and ease with which Bras: “Circulars free. Supplied 
these results are accomplished under my system. SRS INCUBATOR CO. upp 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for my new bookfj | Buffalo, N.Y. Chicago Boston New York Moisture 
on “Obesity, Its Cause and Cure,” which will be sent 
sealed in plain envelope. It will convince you. 
Mention Collier's Weekly when writing. 
HENRY CC. BRADFORD, M.D., 24 East 23d Street, NEW YORK 























ASTHM A Cured to stay CURED. Health restored. 
Book 4 FREE. DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 

















we offer for sale 


= At 58 to $263 sree 


running and 


OA Pvctani BALL-BEARING SEWING MACHINES ‘hat ce 

3 work. We have drop-head, drop-desk, upright and automatic styles 
in plain or richly carved cabinets, all fitted with our famous *‘Faultless”’ 
extra high and extra long arm heads, which possess all improve- 
ments of $40 to $60 machines and many valuable improvements controlled 
exclusively by us. OUR FREE SEWING MACHINE CATA- 
LOG illustrates and describes our machines in detail, tells all about the 
mechanism and woodwork, gives hundreds of testimonials from people using 
our machines and demonstrates decisively that our machines at $8.65 to $26.75 
equal any other machines at $40 to $60, no matter what the name may be. 
We guarantee our machines 20 years, ship on easy terms, C. 0. D., 
subject to examination and allow 80 days’ free t al in your home. 
For your own good you should not buy a machine anywhere before seeing 




















Wine tease: JOHN M. SMYTH CO. 82? ‘entexGer Tn: 














NEW YORK’S latest Police Commissioner 

—the very latest—is Brigadier-General 
Francis Vinton Greene, vice Colonel Par- 
tridge, resigned. Mayor Low's executive 
in the crusade against crime is up against 
a hard: proposition. Cohorts of the disaf- 
fected or New York’s Finest and a 
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—two trains attempting to pass on the 
same track. A fast express from New York 
to Chicago running late and trying to make 
up time crashed into a heavy freight rain, 
which by the fatality of railroad catastrophes 
was within a minute or two of ‘making a 

siding,”” or leaving the main line 


solid phalanx of the recently re- Copyright, See&Epler,N.Y. clear by running in on a switch 


patriated Knights of the Green 
Table are arrayed against the new 
head of the Metropolitan police 
and ‘‘bolo Greene!”’ is the watch- 
word. The outcome of this royal 
struggle for supremacy between 
the Powers that Prey and the Lords 
of the Locust will be watched with 
interest by municipal authorities 
as well as by lawbreakers in every 
part of the country. The third 
Police Commissioner of Greater 
New York is a native of Rhode 
Island. He was graduated from 
West Point in 1870; serve& in the 
army until 1876 as second lieutenant in the 
Fourth Artillery, and was afterward assigned 
to duty in the War Office. In 1877 he went to St. 
Petersburg as military attache of the United 
States Legation. He was present during sev- 
eral engagements of the Russo-Turkish war 
and was decorated with the orders of St. 
Anne and St. Vladimir for bravery. He 
resigned from the regular army in 1886, but 
enlisted in the National Guard, served 1n the 
Spanish-American war as Colonel of the 
Seventy-first Regiment, and was made Briga- 
dier-General by President McKinley. After 
the war he was elected president of several 
asphalt companies, from which 








General Greene 


track. The history of Canada does 
not contain an episode more fear- 
fully pathetic than that afforded 
by crushed and dying men and 
women, imprisoned under the 
wreckage, lifting their voices in 
hymns to the Most High, down 
in that Canadian valley land in 
the storm and bitter cold. A fran- 
tic switchman fumbling with be- 
numbed fingers at an icy lever, 
was only a moment late in throw- 
ing the rail ends to sidetrack the 
freight, which stood panting and 
helpless in the path of the flying 
express. The wrecked passenger train con- 
sisted of two baggage cars, a smoking car, 
two day coaches and two Pullman sleepers. 
The smoking car was telescoped by the coach 
behind it, and here the greatest loss of life 
occurred. 


“THE UNITED CIGAR STORES” is the 
title of a combination which threatens 

to compel innumerable small dealers in New 
York and other large cities of the country to 
fight for business existence. In fact, a com- 
bination of the small dealers in New York 
has been formed in opposition to that gigantic 
consolidation of wholesale tobac- 








he recently severed his connec- 
tion. General Greene has pub- 
lished several books, notably 
“The Russian Army and Its 
Campaign in Turkey,’’ ‘‘Missis- 
sippi,”’ etc. 


THE CARNEGIE LIBRARY, 

just completed in New York, 
the first of the magnificent dona- 
tion of sixty-five public libraries 
which will represent Andrew Car- 
negie’s gift to the City of New 
York, was dedicated on the af- 
ternoon of December 13. Mr. 
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co interests. This new business 
departure is a concrete fact bring- 
ing into general public notice the 
recent amalgamation of the great 
tobacco industries of the United 
States and Great Britain. Of the 
enormous scope of this latest in- 
ternational trade movement, no 
really adequate idea has been as 
yet presented. Up to a year or 
so ago, the American Tobacco 
Company, consisting of an amal- 
gamation of most of the leading 
tobacco firms of this country, has 
manufactured 254,000,000 pounds 
of tobacco and a gross total of 





ee S. Billings, Director of the 


ew York Public Library, which "First Carnegie Library, Something like 2,892,000,000 ciga- 


is to have supervision over all the New 
Carnegie libraries, represented 

Mr. Carnegie, who was detained at home by 
illness. The Borough of Manhattan was rep- 
resented by President Cantor, and the New 
York Public Library was represented by Wil- 
liam W. Appleton, Chairman of the Circula- 
tion Committee, and Arthur E. Bostwick, 
Head of the Circulating Department. The 
Library building is in East Seventy-ninth 
Street, between Lexington and Third Ave- 
nues. It isa handsome structure of Indiana 
limestone. The architects have succeeded in 
planning a building that would be appropri- 
ate for its uses and also furnish an artistic 
precedent and model for the many other li- 
brary buildings that are to follow it. The 
cost of the new library was approximately 
$70,000. A recent delver into statistics has 
taken the trouble to figure out the possibili- 
ties concerning the distribution 
of the ironmaster’s wealth. The 
figures rather daze the ordinary 
mortal. Keeping his capital in- 
tact it would be possible for 
Mr. Carnegie, distributing his 
income in his chosen benefac- 
tions, to give away $35,000 every 
day of the year. At this rate 
his yearly expenditure would 
amount to $12,750,0co—figures 
which pass our conception. 


MBS. LANGTRY, after some 

years’ absence under for- 
eign skies, has again come be- 
fore the American theatrical 
public, this time in the exploi- 
tation of a new role of play- 
wright, stage manager, de- 
signer and actress. Her new play, ‘‘The 
Cross-Ways,”’ honored in London by a royal 
command for special performance before 
the king, and advertised as the medium 
for the display of the most gorgeous 
gowns, is, secondarily, an ethical preblem 
based pivotally upon the astounding pre- 
sumption that men and women of culture 
are as prone to evil as less exalted people. 
The plot of Mrs. Langtry’s new play hinges 
upon the mating of ‘‘May and December,” 
with its consequent misunderstandings, jeal- 
ousies, feminine defiance, marital dangers, 
and infelicitous consummations. As. a dra- 
matic production it has been extolled and 
knifed, the former extravagantly, the latter 
caustically, according to the condition of the 
digestive apparatus of various critics. It 
will afford satisfaction to 
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York 





Mrs. Langtry in ‘‘The 
Cross-Ways” 


rettes annually for home con- 
sumption alone, with a corre- 
spondingly large and growing export trade. 
It came into direct competition with the still 
unconsolidated English manufacturers, whose 
main advantage in the rivalry was the secret 
of a patented airtight can for keeping tobac- 
co unimpaired in humid tropical climates. In 
1901 a similar American invention placed the 
competition on an equal footing. This and 
American trade superiority decided the En- 
glishmen, and both sides voluntarily came 
suddenly together, forming a great interna- 
tional tobacco merger. The tobacco trade 
of the world is practically divided as follows: 
The American Tobacco Company covers the 
United States, Cuba and the Philippines; the 
Imperial Tobacco Company caters to Great 
Britain and Ireland, and the British-Ameri- 
can Company supplies the rest of the world, 
wherever English or American 
tobacco, cigars, cigarettes and 
snuff are sold. The only rivalry 
is that of the comparatively 
limited government monopolies 
of France, Italy, Germany, Aus- 
tria and Spain. 


THE ST. LOUIS FAIR, the 
biggest proposition to-day 
in the Middle-West and South, 
has been making wonderful 
strides without more than the 
necessary amount of trumpet 
—— os for publicity’s sake. 
In spite of adverse reports, the 
work of preparation for the Lou- 
isianaExposition has progressed 
so far that the management is 
now able to announce that noth- 
ing short of war or elemental disaster can 
prevent the ‘‘Big Show” from being opened 
May 1, 1904. Two thousand acres of forest, 
hills and streams were made ready by level- 
ling hills, cutting down forests and diverting 
water courses. Ground was broken Decem- 
ber 20, rg01. On this prepared area thirteen 
enormous buildings are going up. One of 
these monster structures, the Varied Indus- 
tries Building, will cover fourteen acres and 
will receive the finishing touches by midsum- 
mer, 1903. The Exposition is for the pur- 
pose of celebrating the Centennial of the 
urchase of the Central Western part of the 
Jnited States, constituting about two-thirds 
of the total national area. Fourteen States 
and Territories inaugurated the movement 
in January, 1899, and the Exposition Compa- 
ny was incorporated April 





the feminine world to note 
that despite fifty years of 
more than ordinarily active 
life, Mrs. Langtry still pre- 
serves a goodly share of the 
comeliness which made hera 
world toast some years ago, 
and American playgoers will 
contemplate with interest in 
this new phase of actress- 
authoress the advance she 
has made in serious appre- 
ciation of her art since her 
early days, when she was 
almost devoid of any ability 
for her chosen profession. 


AN APPALLING railroad 
disaster occurred on the 
Grand Trunk road on the 
night of December 27, at 
Wanstead Station, near 
London, Ontario, in which 
twenty-eight persons were 
killed and thirty-three in- 
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jured. The same old story A City in Scaffolding at St. Louis 





24, 1901, with a capital stock 
of $6,000,000. All the impor- 
tant countries of the world, 
barring the Netherlands, 
Norway and Sweden, Aus- 
tralia and Turkey, have de- 
cided to install extensive 
exhibits at the Fair. Ger- 
many has_ appropriated 
$500,000; Japan, $625,000 ; 
France, $120,000, and other 
countries have come to the 
front liberally. Twenty- 
one States and Territories 
have made appropriations 
amounting to nearly $3,- 
000,000. Supplementary ap- 
propriations and subscrip- 
tions will greatly swell the 
total sum to an amount suf- 
ficient to start half a dozen 
national banks. The sum- 
mer of 1904 will see the Hub 
of the Universe transferred, 
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metropolis of Missouri. 
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Questions and Answers 





Questions on any subject may be sent to this department, and the answers will be published 
at the earliest possible date after receipt. All communications should be addressed: Ques- 
tions and Answers” Department, Collier’s Weekly, New York City. No replies by mail. 


X. Y. Z.—See answer to A. B. F. 


Aima.—Your silver half-dollar, bearing the 
date of 1822, is worth but its face value. 


John Taylor.—We think that you will find 
a splendid and valuable work in Adams’ 
“British Orations,’’ which is published in 
four volumes at five dollars for the set. 


A Subscriber (Fairfield).—Send to Rand, 
McNally Company, McClurg or Herbert 
Stone, all Chicago publishers. Out of the 
trio you will surely get what you are seek- 
ing for. 

Subscriber. You can get all the facts and 
figures about the taxes on cigars coming into 
this country by addressing your queries to 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B.—Certainly. Fill an ordinary bathtub 
with hot water and sit in it for about ten 
minutes. Take care that the water is not 
too hot, which would have a weakening effect 
and probably cause faintness. 


A. H. (California).—We do not think there 
is anything in the preparation you speak of 
that is at all harmful, but in some patients 
it might possibly have that effect if taken in 
large or sufficient quantities. 


J. B.—What you speak of is generally a sign 
of kidney trouble. Take a little barley water, 
which is made by simply pouring boiling 
water over pearl barley, allowing it to stand 
until cool, and then draining off. 


Blanche A. P.—Theve is no way of perma- 
nently getting rid of them except electroly- 
sis. Do not on any account cut or singe 
them off; this would only induce a thicker 
or stronger growth. Much better leave them 
alone. By some people they are considered 
an attraction. 

A. B. F.—The only thing is peroxide of 
hydrogen, which will by constant use turn 
the hair completely gray. It also makes the 
hair very brittle, which causes it to break off, 
but if used carefully with some soft oily 
lotion at the same time it will not injure 
the hair at all. 

0. W. (Omaha).—Our reply to Mildred Mann 
last week embraces half of your problems. 
You should ask the permission of an author, 
if living, before dramatizing a book. You 
will find the professional notices in any the- 
atrical organ regarding the services of those 
who elaborate and collaborate. 


F. N.—We think it would be more to your 
liking to tell you where handbooks may be 
had at a nominal price. One of them, on 
dancing, will give you complete information 
on the ‘‘calls’’ for ail dances. Address either 
the Penn Publishing Company of Philadel- 
phia or J. S. Ogilvie of New York City. 

Fred’k C.—Address any of the magazines 
which zo in for clubbing combinations. You 
will thus get your information at first hand. 
Send your letter to either the ‘‘Cosmopoli- 
tan,” or ‘‘McClure’s Magazine,”’ or ‘‘Suc- 
cess.” The two best-known agencies in past 
seasons have been Moore’s and Grumieaux’s, 
but we are not able to give the addresses. 


“L,”—The directions for making blue prints 
are necessarily of such length as to preclude 
a proper description of the process in these 
columns. You can send to the publishers of 
the ‘‘National Builder’? in Chicago and ask 
for the number of their magazine issued April 
15, 1g900—Vol. xxx., No. 4. It contains a most 
excellent article covering all points on the 
subject. 

Mrs. A. D. Wepell.—(1) Write to the Froebel 
Normal Institute in New York City, asking 
for the information regarding kindergarten 
supplies. Be sure to inclose a stamp for re- 
turn answer, otherwise you might fail to hear 
from them. (2) As there are hundreds of 
dyeing establishments in and about New 
York City, we can not single out one for 
you as better than another. 


P. G. R.—(1) There is no way in which you 
can do this but by massaging, and occasion- 
ally this has just the opposite effect. If, how- 
ever, you are naturally thin, try living: for a 
time on fattening foods. Take plenty of 
milk, eggs, beef, etc. (2) A pocketbook, di- 
ary, shoehorn, calendar, photograph-frame, 
umbrella, hat brush, clothes brush, or clothes 
brush rack, silver cigarette case or matchbox, 
silver pencil, gold pen or scarfpin. 


A Reader.—The work to which you allude, 
“Success,” by R. B. Cunninghame Graham, 
was published in November by Duckworth & 
Co. of London, England, in their ‘Greenback 
Library.” A thorough search among our 
publishers’ notices reveals no announcement 
of the book’s issuance in this country. Mac- 
millan of New York published his former 
book. Address the author in care of either of 
the above-mentioned publishers for the rest 
of your information. 

V. E, B.—You might give the young mana 
set of Theodore Roosevelt’s works or one of 
them only. They treat of Western life. If 
Fenimore Cooper is not behind the age in 


your estimation, select one of his splendid 
novels. Or, to come nearer these days, se- 
lect something by either Owen Wister or 
Stewart Edward White. The young man, 
if intensely interested in the West, might 
hail with joy a year’s numbers of the maga- 
zine devoted to the subject, ‘‘Out West.” 


Herman H.—It is caused entirely by ner- 
vousness—a mixture of mental and physical 
disorder, sometimes brought on either by ex- 
hausting the brain by too great mental exer- 
tion, or the body by idleness, or a life of too 
much ose 2 The heart palpitates on slight 
emotions, the hands tremble, and the face 
flushes painfully on the least excitement. 
Take plenty of exercise in the open air, cold 
shower baths, and do any out-of-door manual 
labor that you can get hold of. Take no 
stimulants whatever, think as little about it 
as possible, and try a strictly vegetable diet 
for a time. 


Boracic.—(1) For the standing of the firms 
you inquire about we refer you to look them 
up in Dun’s. It is out of the order of this 
department to recommend how or where our 
subscribers shall invest their money. (2) It 
is not advisable to try to purchase land in the 
U.S. while an alien. An alien may acquire 
title by purchase (including conveyance and 
devise) in the absence of statutes to the con- 
trary, and can hold it subject to a proceeding 
by the State termed “‘office found.” This is 
in substance an inquiry through an authorita- 
tive officer into the fact of alienage; and if 
that be found, the land is adjudged to belong 
to the State. 


A Subscriber (Brooklyn).—The Arabian horse 
is noted for its speed, docility, beauty of form, 
gracefulness of motion, endurance and cour- 
age. This breed of horse never possessed the 
characteristic of height, being, in fact, rarely 


over fourteen hands high, much inferior in | 


this respect to the average thoroughbred. 
The particular breed of ‘Irish’? horse you 
mention seems obscure. But big horses come 
from Normandy, Flanders, Germany and Bel- 
gium. Many of them were brought to the 
United Kingdom during the last few centu- 
ries, and particularly to the great Black 
Horse, which race inhabited Germany and 
Belgium, do the British Isles owe their 
larger breeds. 


G. 0. F. (326 Colton).—(1) It is generally con- 
ceded an exploded notion that there are two 
or three women to every man in the world. 
The last statistics taken both in this country 
and England show, in fact, a slight plurality 
in favor of the male sex. But the proportion 
of women in the population of Asia and trop- 
ical climes generally is greater. Altogether, 
more women than men make up the human 
race, but the former can not by any means 
double the latter. (2) One of the largest, if 
not the largest, oil tanks in the world was 
erected at Los Angeles. It is 96 feet in di- 
ameter and 28 feet high. (3) This question 1s 
not very clear #0 us, but from inference we 
conclude the answer is ‘‘Yes.”’ 


J. 0. ¥.—It is a great mistake to alter the 
color of the hair, but the following remedy 
is absolutely harmless and very inexpensive. 
Take a piece of unslaked lime, reduce it to 
powder by pouring water on it, then mix with 
a portion of litharge, one-fourth to one-third 
as much litharge as there is of lime. Reduce 
to a fine powder and pass through a sieve. 
Put some of this powder into a cup, and add 
enough hot water to form a soft paste; stir 
and mix well. Apply this paste at night, rub- 
bing well into the hair; cov :r the head with 
a damp piece of brown or wrapping paper, 
tie a handkerchief over this and in the morn- 
ing either brush out or wash off the powder 
with warm soap and water. This will make 
the hair quite black. 


Mrs, C. 0. B.—Nothing in the bed of en- 
tertainment for a crowd of young folks is jol- 
lier than a candy pull. Here is an invitation: 





Aproned and capped I beg my guests 
To come on Thursday night, 

We're planning for a candy pull, | 
Then a dance by candle light. 


The sight of the boys in aprons and cook's 
caps will soon break up formality. Let the 
boys and girls find partners by some original 
plan, then adjourn to the kitchen where all 
materials for candy making are in readiness. 
Pin boldly lettered recipes for candy making 
here and there on the walls. Use the best 
Porto Rico molasses. After it is ‘boiled 
down” let each couple take a roll of candy 
on a buttered plate and get it into pulling 
condition. This is done by kneading the soft 
mass as if it were dough. Then the couples 
pull the candy between them till it is brittle. 
Set away in a cool place, doff aprons and 
caps, then the party may adjourn to the par- 
lor for dancing and old-fashioned games. At 
the end of the merry making each lad should 
go after his own plate of candy, find his part- 
ner and have a cosey téte-a-téte over the eat- 
ing of it. An old-fashioned ‘‘maple sugaring 
off’? may be planned if there is snow on the 
ground. 
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COSTS NOTHING TO TRY IT 


buys one of our “Competition” 
Drop Head Sewing Machines. This 
is a lower price than any machine 
e of equal grade is being sold for. 

















For $19.85 we offer a strictly high- 
grade, attractively Guished mach- 
ine, equipped with latest improved auto- 
matic drop head, ball bearings, eccentric 
ph system of mechanism, ete. This machine 
we guarantee to do as good or better work, to be as well 

made and finished and to give as long and satisfactory service 





as any machine on the market. etter machine cannot 
Possibly be made, and agents get $45.00 to $60.00 for the same 
or poorer grades. Write for free Sewing Machine Cata- 
e « which gives complete descriptions and large 
ictures of our extensive line, also full particulars about our 
ree Trial Offer and Guarantee. Our well-known reputation 
of 31 years’ standing is an assurance that we will treat you 
fairly and do exactly as we agree. Write today for the 
Special Sewing Machine Catalogue, sent free. 


. MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., 
Michigan Avenue, Madison & Washington Streets, CHICAGO, 
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TYPEWRITER 


The Standard 
Visible Writer 


It has risen in popular favor 
through merit only. 


yaa ! 
Write for Catalogue The Worldy Bert Tonic 


Imported from Trinidad ‘B.WI. 


22 GOLD MEDALS 
j LONDON 1862 | LONDON 1886 


A 
bea PHILADELPHIA (876 | ‘BUFFALO. 190! 
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VIENNA 1873 | paris Hb? 
1900 
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—Q. 
The Only Genuine 


CHICAGO 1893 








Unrivalled appetizing tonic and 
stomach corrective, recommended 
by physicians. Lends the aromatic 
fragrance of the tropics to your 
liquor, and strengthens the jaded 
stomach. Beware of cheap domes- 
tic substitutes and imitations. The 
genuine is made only by Dr. J. G. B. 
Siegert & Sons. 

J. W. WUPPERMANN, Sole Agent 

NEW YORK CITY 





THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
121 Lake St., Chicago, Ill., U. 8. 
Foreign Office, 42 Poultry, London, Eng. 














RHEUMATISM 


RELIEVED 
Without Medicine 


A Sample Pair of Magic Foot Drafts will be sent pre- 
paid FREE ON APPROVAL to anybody 
TRY THEM 





Don’t take drugs—most medicine isn’t fit for the | absorba portion of the acid poison, gradually but 
stomach—but try a modern adaptation of a very old | surely purifying the blood—the only way to per- 
principle, and cure yourself. : manently cure rheumatism. 

Almost everyone has soaked his feet in hot water 
to cure a cold in the head. Magic Foot Drafts not 
only produce the effect of a mild, but continuous 
foot soaking, opening the pores (here the largest 
in the body) but they stimulate the excretory func- 
tions of the skin, enabling it to throw off the acid im- 
purities from the system through these large pores. 
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Magic Foot Drafts relieve rheumatism in every 
part of the body. 

Every drop of blood in the body passes every so 
often through the feet, where the circulatory arid 
nervous systems are exceedingly susceptible. 

The Drafts have great power to absorb acid 
poisons from the blood. Each time a contaminated 
drop of blood passes through the foot the Drafts 





If you have rheumatism write us today and we 
will send you a pair of Magic Foot Drafts on free 
trial. If they relieve you send us One Dollar. If 
they don’t, keep your money—the risk is ours. 
We know that they cure to stay cured. Write 
today to the MAGIC FOOT DRAFT COMPANY, 
RR 10 Oliver Building, Jackson, Mich. Send no 
money—only your name. 





For nearly 
half a century 


erry Ss 


Seeds 


have been growing famous inev 
kind of soil, everywhere. Sold its 
all dealers. 1908 Seed Annual 
postpaid free to all applicants. 
D. M. FERRY & 00. 
Detroit, Mich, 























(Counting Chicks Before Hatching) 


is not safe unless you 
have an 


IOWA 


ROUND 
INCUBATOR 


R.C Bauerminster, Norwood, Minn., got 493 chicks 
from 503 eggs. He followed directions, the ma- 
chine did the work, because it was buiit on right 
principles and by good workmen. The IOWA 
has fibre-board case, does not shrink, swell, warp 


or crack. Regulation and ventilation perfect. 
Our free book gives more testimonials and full 
particulars. Everything about incubation free 








bes Incubator Company, Box 232, Des Moines, lowa j 








WE WILL SAVE YOU FROM $10 TO $45 8 SHS Or MACHINE fi 
Sold direct from factory saving all salesmen’s expenses and dealers or agents exhorbitant profits. 2 


machines have modern features not possessed by any others. Ball-Bearing Stand; 
finest attachments FREE, Latest design woodwork, the stylish swell front, 







Our i ; Front 


— 


polished oak. Guaranteed to be better than machines sold for twice the price. Shipped on 


approval anywhere in U. S. Guaranteed 20 years. 








ARLINGTON GEM #25.00 REGULAR 5 DRAWER DROP HEAD 
INCLUDING ALL ATTACHMENTS 


$11.25 








ARLINGTON QUEEN ‘uii'Nccite nar 
Take-up, same as New Home, Domestic and White. 


fine Marquetry Decorations, - - - ° 
$45.00 Beautiful 1 Door Desk Cabinet, $16.45 


right—F ree. 


ARLINGTO. Highest arm made, Dise Ten- 
sion. Independent take-up, 
w same as Singer, Wheeler & Wilson and Standard, 

$85.00 Regular 5 Drawer Drop with $55.00 Regular 5 Drawer Drop Head, $17.75 
4 75 $65.00 Automatic Lift, Drop Cabinet, - $19.75 

$75.00 Beautiful 2 Door Desk Cabinet, $28.75 
Write for our Catalogue, 64 pages beautifully illustrated. Contains all points about buying Sewing Machines 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION, Dept. B47, CHICAGO. 










Southwestern Limited—Best Train for Cincinnati and St. Louis—NEW YORK CENTRAL 






































HEN I tell you that I teach a different kind of exercise, 
something new, more scientific, more rational, safer, and 
immeasurably superior to anything ever before devised, | am but 
repeating what thousands of prominent men and women are 
saying for me who have profited by my instructions. 


If you are not convinced from my previous advertising that my system of Physiological Exercise will do 
all that I claim for it, the fault is in the advertising and not in the system itself. 


What is so strong as the testimony of others? 


Mr. J. Logan Jones, Vice-Pres. and Secy. of Jones Dry Goods Co. of Kansas 
City, Mo., after years of gradual but certain decline physically and mentally had 
a complete collapse. It was impossible for him to sleep without medicine 
and he went without natural sleep for the period of about ten months. 
He tried the best physicians to be had, traveled almost constantly, being 
unable to remain long in one place; took hunting trips in Colorado 
and a sea-coast trip to Northern Maine, with no appreciable. results. 
He had been constipated for sixteen or seventeen years and had to 
take physic constantly, never having a natural action. The follow- 
ing is an extract from a recent letter to me: “A little over ten 
months ago I took my first exercise from you, and under the cir- 
cumstances consider the transformation a positive miracle.. Will 
say that I am getting to be quite a giant. I weigh more than I 
have ever weighed in my life, and my muscular development is 
something wonderful. I sleep soundly, my digestion is good, 
constipation a matter of ancient history, and do more work than 
I ever did in my life and enjoy it all the time.” What could 
be more convincing, and do you wonder that he is enthusiastic? 

I could name hundreds of others who have received similar 
results,. but it would not make the system any better. But if 
you will follow my instructions for a few weeks I promise you 
such a superb muscular development and such a degree of vigor- 
ous health as to forever convince you that intelligent direction 
of muscular effort is just as essential to success in life as intelli- 
gent mental effort. No pupil of mine will need to digest his 
food with pepsin -nor assist nature with a dose of physic. I will 
give you an appetite and a strong stomach to take care of it; a 
digestive system that will fill your veins with rich blood; a strong 
heart that will regulate circulation and improve assimilation; a pair 
of lungs that will purify your blood; a liver that will work as 
nature designed it should; a set of nerves that will keep you up to 
the standard of physical and mental energy. 1 will increase your 
nervous force and capacity for mental labor, making your daily work 
a pleasure. You will sleep as a man ought to sleep. You will start 
the day as a mental worker must who would get the best of which his 

brain is capable. I can promise you all of this because it 
is common-sense, rational, and just as logical as that 

study improves the intellect. 



























I have no book, no chart, no apparatus what- 


ever. ° My System is for each individual; my 

instructions for you would be just as personal as if you were my 
only pupil. It is taught by mail only and with perfect success, 
requires but a few minutes’ time in your own room just before 
retiring, and it is the only one which does not overtax the 


heart. 








SHALL be pleased to send you free 
valuable information and detailed out- 
line of my system, its principles and effects, upon 
application. This information which I furnish 
free is very interesting and cannot be secured 
elsewhere at any price. Write at once. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 590 unity, CHICAGO, ILL. 








